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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue steam-packet which, as we stated in our last paper, was 
seen entering the harbour at Plymouth on Thursday evening, 
proved to be the veritable Belfast steamer, which carried out, and 
has now brought back, several generals and persons of rank at- 
tached to the Constitutional party: the Marquis Palmella and his 
son were on board, with his brother, Don Philip, Generals Stubbs 
and Saldanha, Count Villa Flor, and others, members of the 
Constitutional Government and chiefs of the army, to the number 
of sixty-three. Two copious accounts have been published of the 
proceedings of the Constitutional army, and of the situation in 
which the individuals who went out in the Belfast found themselves 
on their arrival, after a protracted passage, at Oporto. They both 
appear to emanate from parties concerned, who at least are best 
acquainted with the facts. It appears that Count Palmella, and 
the other generals who left England to head the Constitutional 
army, found it in retreat within a few leagues of Lisbon, having 
sustained some sharp actions with firmness and resolution, but 
being at length obliged to yield to an apprehended superiority in the 
number of the forces of King Miguel. It became a question 
whether a stand should be made at Oporto ; an idea which was 
abandoned partly because it was likely to prove ineffectual, and 
partly because the four Miguelite ships of war blockading the har- 
bour made men fear they were entering a kind of “ trap,” from 
which there would be no means of escape. It was resolved that 
the members of the Junta, Count Palmella and others, should 
embark on board the steam-packet, and that General Saldanha 
should command the troops ; who, it was arranged, should con- 
tinue their retrograde movement upon Gallicia. General Sal- 
danha, on arriving at the army, assembled the officers and chiefs, 
communicated his plan, and gave the orders for this movement. 
The forces proved, however, very willing to fight, but not to re- 
treat; and the officers made so forcible a representation to Sal- 
danha on this subject, that he left them to shift for themselves, and 
betook himself, in great dejection, to the steam-packet ; which, 
after a most unprosperous voyage, and in true Constitutional 
trim (as one of our contemporaries observes)—with her boiler 
burst and a hole in the bottom—has brought him to England. 

Later accounts make known, that Miguel, King or Don, 
has, on the one hand, granted an amnesty, so liberal in its excep- 
tions, that none but common felons will have the benefit of it ; 
while, cn the other, he is filling the prisons of Lisbon with per- 
sons suspected of being inimical to his cause, and, in the selection of 
culprits, prefers the richest. The Lisbon Gazette, the organ of the 
Government, represents his Majesty as reckoning upon the recog- 
nition of his authority by the other powers of Europe; and pre- 
tends that the ambassadors have only left Portugal because, being 
accredited to the Regent, they could not remain without fresh 
credentials. ° 

Inielligence has arrived to-day, that three English vessels at 
Oporto have been seized by the Portuguese authorities, under the 
plea of their being about to convey to England property belonging 
to the leaders of the rebellion. It appears from the following pa- 
ragraphs, that they know how to value Miguel's authority at 
Madeira, and on the seas. 


The private letters from Madeira give a singular report respecting the 
late attempt to change the government:of the island, The Governor 
summoned all the respectable inhabitants, and put the question—Would 
they choose'to’be under the government of Don Pedro or of Don Miguel? 
The former was unanimously preferred. The second question was— 
Vos ey have psy oe new gpuehor bi old governor, as well as 

sovereign, being chosen, it was politely inti 
tha - might mi 0g Pp y intimated to the new one 
xtract of a letter from: the agent to Lloyd’s at Lisbon, dated 15th 
July—“ The Devino Imperador sailed hence yesterday, and was boarded 
by a vessel which did not show her colours. The captain asked for her 
papers, and finding them in the name of Don Miguel I., King of Portugal, 


. 








said that he did not know such a person, and seized the vessel. The crew 
were put into a fishing-boat, and returned here to-day. It is reported 
that there are several other vessels of the same description cruising off 
the Tagus.” 


The troubles of Spain are not ended. Insurrection has broken 
out again in Catalonia; and at Logrono, near Burgos, the 
guerilla troops had given battle to the royal army, and, after an 
obstinate engagement, had defeated them. When the last accounts 
left Madrid, the rebels were continually increasing in numbers ; 
and Ferdinand, as his custom is, was alarmed. The cause of the 
rising is not clearly predicated; but it is understood to bea 
preference for Don. Carlos, the King's brother ; the success of 
Miguel, in the other division of the Peninsula, having brought illegi- 
timate claims into fashion, or revived them, among the Spaniards. 

It is hinted in the French papers, that these indications may 
postpone or modify the arrangements for the evacuation of Cadiz. 


A most important proceeding has taken place in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. A Commission appointed to report on a 
motion for impeaching the late Ministry, has, after twenty-three 
long sittings, reported the result of its investigation—namely, that 
there is, upon the whole, ground for impeaching the late Ministry 
of peculation and treason. The following are the most important 
of the propositions voted by a majority of the Commission. 
Through some technicalities, the decision of the Chamber upon 
the report will remain in suspense till next session. 

‘*], That members of religious societies not authorized by the Laws 
had been called into France by the last Ministry. 2. That the toleration 
and protection granted to them by the last Ministry was contrary to Law. 
3. That the establishment of the censorship in <1824 and 1827 had not 
been warranted by grave circumstances exacted by Law. 4. That there 
was no disfavour on the part of the last Ministry with regard to Protes- 
tants. 5. That there were arbitrary and blamable dismissals on the part 
of the last Ministry. 6. That there wasa dissipation of the public fortune, 
with regard to the war with Spain. 7. That this dissipation was foreign to 
the Ministers; but that, as to the question whether the politicai system 
followed with regard to Spain was contrary to the interests of France, the 
Commission were in want of sufficient information. 8. That the advice 
given to create seventy-seven new Peers, in 1827, was contrary to the in- 
terests of the Crown, and of the country. 9. That the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration, relative to the disturbances which took placein Paris on the 
19th and 20th November, 1827, were blamable. 10. That inhabitants 
of Martinique had been detained arbitrarily, and illegally transported to 
Senegal.” 


The new American tariff has produced grievous discontent in 
the Southern States of the Union, and newspaper editors talk 
loftily of resisting the measure. This is a licence of speech which 
in America does not mean much ; but, unquestionably, the tariff 
will produce few beneficial and many mischievous effects. 


The National Intelligencer contains a table of the commerce and navi- 
gation of the United States for the year 1827. The total value of imports 
was 79,484,068 dollars, of which 74,965,496 were in American vessels, and 
4,518,572 in foreign. The total value of domestic exports was 58,921,691 
dollars; of which 50,105,379 were in American vessels, and 8,816,312 in 
foreign. The total value of foreign exports was 23,403,136 dollars; of 
which 21,987,165 was in American vessels, and 1,415,971 in foreign ; 
making a total value of foreign and domestic exports of 82,384,827 dollars. 
The imports from England amounted to 28,652,883 dollars, and exports 
24,419,017. The imports from France were 8,527,232, and exports 12,524,303. 
The imports from Cuba were 7,241,849, and the exports 6,816,088. 
The imports from Mexico were 5,231,867, and the exports 4,173,257. 
The imports from Colombia 1,550,248, and the exports 943,534. The im- 
ports from Brazil were 2,060,972, and the exports 1,863,806. The imports 
from Hayti were 1,459,318, and the exports 1,331,909. During the same 
period the American tonnage entering the ports of the United States 
amounted to 918,369, and the departures to 980,542. The foreign tonnage 
that entered was 13,758, and the departures 131,250. 


The accounts from the theatre of war in the East agree in 
reporting the gradual progress of the Russian army. - The oppo- 
sition that has been already made is trifling; the forts that held 
out for a time have been regularly taken. The two places which 
will next employ the Russian arms are Silistria on the Danube, 
and Bazargik, a strong town not very far from the coast of the 
Black Sea: before Varna, the key of the coast, is reached, it will 
be necessary to secure the fall of Bazargik. The new direction 
given to the invasion renders, in a measure, unavailable the 
Turkish forces assembled at Shumla, and demands the concen- 
tration of another army between the Black Sea and Adrianople, 
in addition to the one which is already assembled at the latter 
city, The Sultan is engaged in draughting soldiers from Con- 
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stantinople, who, immediately after inspection, are forwarded 
towards Adrianople. Some activity has, moreover, been ex- 
hibited in the navy, which is preparing for operations on the 
Black Sea. These appear to be the only outward signs of war 
in the capital itself; and altogether the indifference and inactivity 
of the Turkish rulers have caused a good deal of speculation and 
surprise. It would appear that they propose to effect more by 
argument than arms; and that they are more willing to negotiate 
than to fight. We insert, at length, the curious official document 
by which the Ambassadors of England and France are invited to 
return to Constantinople :— 


“The strengthening of the bondsof good understanding and of friend- 
ship, which the Porte has so long maintained towards the court of France, 
being the object of the unceasing endeavours of the two Empires, the de- 
parture and absence of the French Legation from Constantinople was never 
desired nor agreeable; and if the departure of your Excellency (agreeably 
to fate’s decrees) has excited our lively regret, the continuation of your 
absence has scarcely caused us less pain; however, the state of things 
evidently proves, that in the interchange of the good intentions and fa- 
vourable dispositions with which the Sublime Porte was always animated, 
the Court of France has, on its side, always sincerely desired the main- 
tenance of the most perfect harmony. The advice of the return of your 
Excellency to Corfu being a certain proof and further evidence of the sin- 
cerity and pure intention of France, gratifies us, and occasions us to take 
the first step to open the way to negotiations, conformably to a good un- 
derstanding, to renew our relations; since your friendly declarations, 
made before and since, shew the desire of France—that its aim full of 
good faith, is the will to maintain the dignity and prosperity of its an- 
cient friend the Sublime Ottoman Porte, as well as the preservation of 
its sovereignty and absolute power; so the system and conduct of the 
Sublime Porte have at all times been based by right and justice, and it is 
notorious that she has been constantly a faithful ally, conforming all her 
actions to the Holy Law, and never permitting the infraction of treaties, 
nor the violation of a sincere friendship. ‘This separation, therefore, 
though, it cannot appear conformable to the friendly relations of the two 
Powers, yet cannot affect the ancient and loyal friendship which subsists 
between them—the pleasure, besides, that friends experience in meeting 
after a separation, contributes at all times to cement more closely their 
attachment and consolidate their ties. So the first and only desire and 
pure intention of the Sublime Porte is, to pursue the path of justice, and 
to obtain the general tranquillity of its subjects—expecting that the good 
and equitable views of the Court of France, the ancient and affectionate 
friend of the Ottoman Government, tend equally to the like object. In 
case your Excellency should return to Constantinople, so that the affairs 
which have been discussed between us, according to the pure intentions 
and friendly dispositions of the two Empires, may arrive at a happy ter- 
mination through these amicable conferences, depend that your Excel- 
lency will receive, on the part of the Sublime Porte, every honour and 
consideration. After this explanation, we wait with impatience the re- 
turn of your Excellency to Constantinople, and we address a similar note 
to the Ambassador of England. It is for your especial information, and 
to express the high consideration we entertain for your person, that we 
address you the present. Your friend, the undersigned, hopes that if it 
please God, when you receive it and know its contents, that your earnest 
zeal will be used to consolidate the basis of a good understanding, accord- 
ing to the contents of the above.” 


Lord Heytesbury visits the Russian head-quarters on the part 
of the English Government, which, as well asthe Austrian, may be 
supposed to view with some anxiety the progress of the Imperial 
armies, 

The British Consuls about to be sent to Greece, will, it is un- 
derstood, combine military with diplomatic talents, to enable them 
to report authoritatively to their Government on the real condition 
and capabilities of the protected people. 





Two scenes have taken place in Ireland, which, while they have 
in some measure disturbed the public peace, appear to have given 
rise to very unnecessary alarms of insurrection and rebellion. We 
shall quote the report of the proceedings at Ballinamore from the 
Dublin Warder ; a paper which we ought to inform our readers, 
at a time when party runs high, is considered as one of the organs 
of the Orangists. From the Cork Southern Reporter, a Catholic 
organ, we abridge an account of the affair at Fermoy. Other 
versions of the same stories have appeared in several Irish news- 
papers, some extenuated, others ludicrously exaggerated. 

Dereat or THE Reser Forces aT BALLINAMORE.—The following is an 
authentic detail of the occurrence at Ballinamore, county Leitrim, on 
Saturday. Information having been received that preparations were 
making by the satellites of the Association for an attack upon any Pro- 
testants presuming to celebrate the anniversary of the Boyne in that 
quarter, those of Ballinamore, with that feeling of loyalty which has ever 
marked their conduct, wisely resolved on abstaining from any display 
calculated to endanger the public peace—not that they entertained any 
dread of the enemy, but that they respected the law. At the same time 
the Sheriff of the county had called in the assistance of the military, con- 
sisting of a troop of the 17th Lancers, two companies of the 12th infantry, 
the staff of the Leitrim regiment, and a considerable number of the police, 
both mounted and dismounted. This force assembled in Ballinamore on 
the evening of the 11th, and were pataded on the morning of the 12th, 
when they piled their arms in the street. About eleven o’clock informa- 
tion was brought to the High Sheriff and magistrates by a person, who re? 
ported his having passed a large body of armed men, a few miles from the 
village: a few dragoons and mounted police were forthwith ordered to 
reconnoitre in the direction specified, and soon returned confirming the 
intelligence ; on which the troops were instantly put in motion towards 
the spot. The«avalry and mounted police being in advance, discovered 
a body of above five hundred pikemen, strongly posted on a hill called 
Aghoo, who formed line, cheered, and appeared to await their approach. 
On the cavalry coming within a few hundred yards of this body, a priest, 
accompanied by another person, came forward and expressed a wish that 
they might be allowed to disperse, which they thought they could induce 








them to do peaceably. Avery proper demand was made in reply, that 
they should give up their arms—this, however, there was no disposition 
to comply with. Up to this moment the pikemen had not been aware of 
the approach of any opponents, except the cavalry ; but these having now 
moved to the right and left, and developed the advance of the infantry, 
who had come up during the parley, an immediate flight took place, which 
was favoured by an extensive bog in their rear, impracticable for cavalry. 
Here fifteen prisoners were taken, together with a number of pikes and 
other offensive weapons, such as pieces of scythes and reaping hooks, 
carefully sharpened and fixed upon long poles. A few shots were fired by 
the orders of one of the magistrates, three of which are supposed to have 
taken effect. The troops returned to Ballinamore about five in the after- 
noon. ‘Two other bodies of pikemen were subsequently known to have 
been assembled in the vicinity of the village, where they remained some 
time, and dispersed after firing some shots, some of them being armed 
with muskets.—Dublin Warder. 

AFFRAY AT FERMOY BETWEEN HE PoLICE AND THE PopuLAce.—On 
Sunday evening last, some children wishing to celebrate Mr. O’Connell’s 
return for Clare, assembled at Cork-hill, and from thence proceeded 
through this town. This formidable array attracted the attention of the 
police, who attempted to disperse them, but were opposed by the people 
in their unnecessary interference. They had immediate recourse to their 
arms, and without the presence or authority of a magistrate, fired four 
blank shots. This hasty and unwarrantable proceeding heightened still 
more the indignation of the people, and a general affray commenced. A 
magistrate (Mr. Heard) was then applied to by the police, and he, toge- 
ther with Messrs. Walker and Allen, the former a magistrate, also re- 
paired to the scene of action. In the indiscriminate attack, Mr. Heard 
was struck, and immediately, without the least reference to the Riot Act, 
the police were directed to fire upon the people. The town was instantly 
thrown into a statenr the utmo ‘alarm. The staff of the North Cork were 
called, ‘‘ nothing loth,” tothe assisi..nce of the police, and still more dread- 
ful results might have followed were it not for the prompt attendance of 
the military, whose conduct on this occasion was highly praiseworthy, and 
who showed themselves much better preservers of the peace than the paid 
constabulary. Four men were wounded; one of them has since died in 
the Bridewell, and two others are in a state of the utmost danger; a 
woman was struck with a ball in the head which glanced off, inflicting 
only a slight flesh wound. During Sunday night the military remained 
stationed on the square, whilst the police paraded the streets; and we 
showed more like a place besieged than a town where, until this occasion, 
not the slightest tendency to disturbance exhibited itself. It seems as if 
the police were ashamed of receiving the public money for doing no- 
thing, and would make, as they could not find, employment. So far were 
the lads (whose procession was made available for this horrid act) from 
being riotous and disorderly, that they even abstained from passing Mr. 
Walker’s door, as the straw laid in the streets showed there was sickness 
within.—Curk Sovtaern Reporter, July 22. 

Despatches received from the Irish Government were the sub- 
ject of long discussion in the Cabinet Council on Thursday. Even 
the moderate Ministerial journals speak of ‘‘ measures of precau- 
tion ” being necessary ; but they will not allow that the march of 
several regiments of infantry for Ireland is intended so much for 


reinforcement, as for the usual exchanges. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury died on Monday last, at the 
Palace of Lambeth. Some particulars of his life, as well as some 
traits of his character, may be collected from the extracts we have 
selected respecting him.’ He was a man of excellent presence ; 
his manners were pleasing and courteous, while his temper was 
amiable and moderate: when these claims to preferment occur in 
the instance of a man of high birth, little more is wanted. That 
little the late Archbishop possessed—an ordinary stock of learning, 
sufficient to save him from the commission of errors or the expo- 
sure of ignorance. The Bishop of London, it is said, will be 
promoted to the See of Canterbury; while Dr. Kaye, the Bishop 
of Lincoln, will succeed to London, and the Bishop of Chester 
supplies his place at Lincoln. 

“His Grace was son of Lord George Manners Sutton, third son of 
John third Duke of Rutland and uncle of the present Duke. He was 
born on the 15th of February, 1755, and was consequently in the 74th 
year of his age at his death. He studied at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of B.A. in 1777. After holding several 
livings in succession, he was made Dean of Peterborough in 1791, and in 
the following year he was elevated to the see of Norwich by the death of 
Dr. Horne, on which occasion he relinquished his other livings, and ac- 
cepted instead the Deanery of Windsor. His residence at Windsor intro- 
duced Dr. Sutton in a particular manner to the late King, whose sound 
discriminating sense speedily led him to appreciate justly the merits of 
his new Dean. Mrs. Sutton at the same time was honoured with the 
friendship of the late Queen Charlotte, whose notice bestowed dignity on 
the highest as much as the lowest, for it was never given but to the vir- 


tuous and the worthy. The consequence of the friendship of his Sove- | 


reign was the translation of the Bishop of Norwich to the Archiepiscopal 
Throne of Canterbury, on the death of Dr. Moore, although it was gene- 
rally understood that powerful interest was made for Dr. Tomline by tio 
less prevalent a person than the great Pitt. Dr. Sutton was a man of 
mild, but imposing presence, mingling the humility of the religion, of 
which he was the eloquent teacher, with the dignity of high birth and 
lofty station. His voice was full and tunable, his elocution distinct and 
unaffected, his arguments well weighed, his words well chosen, his man- 
ner grave and simple, his learning accurate, his knowledge comprehen- 
sive, and his judgment sound. He spoke fluently and impressively on 
most subjects, even on those which might have appeared most averse from 
his general course of study. At one period of his life his Grace was con- 
sidered hostile to that party in the Church which is sometimes sneeringly 
called the ‘‘ Evangelical ;” latterly, however, his sentiments changed, 
and those who are attached to its peculiarities have the honourable boast 
that the late head of the Church was ontheir side. There was, however, 
neither in the mind nor temper of the late Primate the slightest tinge ot 
the bigotry and fanaticism which are too frequently associated with the 
doctrines he espoused. Of the Roman Catholic claims the late Archbi- 
shop was a steady and consistent opponent. In the great debate of 1805, 
he made a most convincing and eloquent speech against a concession, 
which tended, as he argued, to give, ‘‘ not equality of rights, but eventual 
superiority to the Roman Catholic religion.” The claims of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters were treated by his Grace in a different spirit, He 
gave his voice and his vote against Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, in 1811; and on 
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the late settlement of those claims, he gave them the latter by proxy, 
and, so far as in absence he could, the former, through the medium of 
his eloquent friend the Bishop of Chester. In his family it is understood 
that Dr. Sutton was happy beyond the lot of most men. He married early 
the woman of his choice—one who as a wife and as a mother has been an 
honour to her station and a pattern to all. His eldest son is the present 
highly respected Speaker of the House of Commons, an office which he 
has possessed with singular ability and unqualified approbation since the 
resignation of Lord Colchester. One of his Grace’s daughters is, we be- 
lieve, married to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Carlisle, and another to Dr. Croft, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury. There remains only one thing more to say 
of the deceased Primate, and it assimilates well with his Christian pro- 
fession and apostolic character—he died poor !””—New Times. 

“If we were to say that his Grace had gone through life with the cha- 
racter of a most accomplished gentleman, we should wish it to be under- 
stood that he was a Christian gentleman. Such was Nelson, the excellent 
author of the Fasts and Festivals, in whom it was remarkable that the 
most unsullied purity of morals, and the most devout piety, from which 
his morals sprang, were adorned by the most polished manners. The late 
Archbishop, however, had not the learning or talents of the eminent 
person whose name we have introduced; but his Grace was deficient in 
neither ; and to his natural powers of mind and attainments by study, he 
added dignity of manner and affability of address. The gracefulness of 
his person was a gift of nature. His Grace was of the Rutland family, 
and his Lady. we believe, of the same; and it was owing to this double 
connexion—there being no impediment to be found in his personal cha- 
racter—that he was consecrated Bishop of Norwich, at an age which was 
then thought early: others, we believe, unpossessed of those claims, 
have been advanced to the bench at an equally early period of life. The 
canons, we believe, require thata Bishop shall have completed his 32nd 
year, when he must have been eight years a priest. In the expensive and 
but ill-paid See of Norwich, we believe that the liberality of the diocesan’s 
disposition, the claims of a numerous family, and perhaps the habits of 
high life, involved him in some embarrassments: these must have been 
painful to one who knew that it was the duty of a Christian, and much 
more of a Christian Bishop, ‘‘ to owe no man anything ;” and on his sub- 
sequent promotion to Canterbury, he, with a becoming energy of cha- 
racter, as we have heard, adopted asystem which enabled him to discharge 
all his incumbrances. He succeeded Dr. Moore in the Archiepiscopal See 
of Canterbury, and for a considerable period of the time during which 
his Grace was at the head of the Church of England, his brother was 
Chancellor of Ireland, and his son speaker of the House of Commons of 
the United Kingdom. We can recollect no instance in which such high 
dignities have centered in so near relatives. Fortune, as well as merit, 
it is said, is necessary to make a great man. Birth was the fortune or 
casualty which brought about this coincidence: the merit was of no 
peculiar or remarkable character in any of the individuals; but there 
was no deficiency, and none of those eccentricities or irregularities by 
which great genius is often debased or deformed.”—Times. 

A magnificent funeral is preparing for the late Prelate—to take 
place on Tuesday. At seven o'clock in the morning the proces- 
sion will begin to move from Lambeth Palace, to the church of 
Addington, in Surrey, where the family vault has been prepared 
within the last six months. The Speaker, Lord Manners, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and Archdeacon Croft, are the chief mourners : 
they will meet the procession at the church. 





MONEY MARKET, 
City, SaturDAY, Four o’ciock. 

Since our report of last week, there have been considerable business 
and some fluctuations in the Money-market. The account, which was 
settled on Tuesday, terminated rather adversely to the Bulls, or horders 
of stock, and towards the afternoon, prices fell (from 86%, the price of 
Monday) to 864. Three defaulters were declared, but none of them were 
of much importance. On Wednesday the price again advanced to 863, 
from whence it has since been depressed to 86, bya preponderance of sellers, 
whose fears or views have been influenced by the unpromising aspect of 
the weather, and a variety of unfavourable reports, which it would be 
idle to notice here more particularly.—There have been some heavy sales 
of money stock, but purchases to the same or nearly the same extent 
have been made; and as these bona fide transactions continue to balance 
each other, as they did last week, the fall in price must be attributed to 
speculative sales, for time, which will probably work their own cure next 
week, especially if a change of weather should improve the prospects 
of the harvest—But however this may prove, so long as money 
shall continue so abundant (and the supply is increasing rather than 
diminishing), we do not see how any material fall in the price of the 
funds is to be apprehended, unless, indeed, some unforeseen change 
should occur in public affairs. No stronger proof of this superabund- 
ance of money can be adduced than the almost absurdly high and in- 


creasing prices of Exchequer Bills and India Bonds, which are now 73 
and 113 p.m. 
There is nothing material to report of the foreign market, excepting 
the failure of the last of the New South American States—the Guatemala. 
No reflecting man could ever have doubted of this result, which indeed 
has surprised nobody. In fact, the debt is very small, for the loan “ came 
out too late to deceive the Public, and a very inconsiderable part of it was 
subscribed for. There had been no dealings in it since June, when the 
price was 3l. It is now spoken of as about 25, but no buyers. Portu- 
guese Bonds have fallen from 56 to 534, but there is little or no business 
doingin them. There is nothing new inthe Share Market. 
BRITISH FUNDS. FOREIGN FUNDS, 
2114 Austrian 94} 
Brazil Stock 62 to 62} 


Bank 4 
Consols for Account 86} buyers 


Three per Cent Con. 864 to 3 Buenos Ayres 433 to 
Three per Cent Red. 86% to 7 Brazilian 4 mS 
New Four perCents.1013 to Ex, Diy. Colombian 2443 


Four per Cents.1826 1043 to 
Long Annuities 193 13-16 
Exchequer Bills 72 to 73 Prem, 
India Stock 243 


French Three per Cents. 
Mexican 
Portuguese 


72 HVEx. 25.30 
394 to 40 
534 to Sd 


y Russian ‘ 
India Bonds 112 to 118 > eu 
SHARES. 
Anglo Mexican 951. paid 30 81 Price, 
Brazil Imperial 20 7i 73 
National 5 63 

Colombian 25 22 

Halpuxahua 820 40 

United 38 


Parliament will be prorogued on Monday. There seems to be 
a notion about the West end of the town, that it will meet again 
early in November. 

The Lord High Admiral has been at Dartmouth and every- 
where. 

Earl Amherst has arrived from India in the ship Herald. He 
sailed from Calcutta on the 8th March. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he landed, he met his suecessor, Lord William Ben- 
tinck. 

The Right Honourable Robert Gordon, from the Brazils, is to 
be Ambassador from this Court, to the Court of Madrid. 
The late Secretary for Ireland is now Lord Melbourne. 
death of his father is in the week's obituary, 

The subscriptions to the King's College, including shares, amount 
to nearly 80,000/. The Regent's Park has been suggested as a site 
for the building. 

The total amount of the estimate for the new post-office, in- 
cluding the purchase of the ground, is 528,996. 10s, 4d. : but it is 
thoucit that the expense will considerably exceed the estimate. 
The Select Committee on Public Buildings condemn the foun- 
tain proposed to be erected on the site of Carlton Palace ; and 
recommend a spacious and handsome flight of steps in the centre 
of the terrace leading into the Mall, and forming the communica 
tion between Regent Street and the Park. Mr. Nash in his evi- 
dence admits that there is no intention of having any entrance 
there for foot-passengers, but he “ supposes it would” be of great 
advantage to the public. 

The following are a few of the Estimates of the Expenses of the 
ornamental parts of the new Palace :— 


The 


Ornamental Water, gardens, &c. ‘ £22,290 
External Sculpture to house > ° 16,425 
Marble chimney pieces : ° 18,970 
Parquette floors, inlaid floors, &e. j 12,631 
State-room doors, and doors in the King’s apartments 4,400 
Marble floors in hall, grand stairs, and gallery, exclusive of marble 2,967 
The cost of marble, imported and on the sea ‘ 19,800 
Brass gates and railing instead of iron ° ‘ 6,900 
Brass handrails to great staircase instead of iron gilt 3,000 
Enriching cieling to kitchen and state apartments 13,600 
Ditto to eight private rooms in flower garden ° 1,800 
Ditto to picture gallery ° ° ° 900 > 22,300 
Ditto to hall and staircase . ° 3,000 
Ditto to two galleries ‘i . ° 3,000 
Mahogany shutters and plate glass to all the state-rooms, to 
answer doors . ‘ é ° 4,200 
Scagliola Dado to all the state-rooms . ‘ 3,000 
Scagliola walls to staircase, hall, andlower gallery . 4,000 
Framed wainscoting for hangings in all the State rooms, &c. 3,353 
For new lodges and entrance arch to the Palace gardens, from 
Piccadilly, with sculpture, &c. 34,982 


A meeting of silk-manufacturers was held on Wednesday, at 
the Old London Tavern, in effect to counteract the proposed in- 
troduction, next year, of foreign-wrought silks at a rated duty of 
30 per cent. The manufacturers resolved, that the silk trade is 
“very important ;” that ‘there has continued up to the present 
period an unprecedented consumption of silk goods;" that the 
manufacture is nevertheless becoming less active, capital is de- 
preciated, the rate of wages is reduced, artisans are unemployed ; 
and that these consequences have sprung from the encouragement 
given to foreign competition under the act of 1826. The meeting, 
however, was not unanimous in regard either to the facts stated in 
the resolutions, or to the conclusions attempted to be established. 
Mr. Moore particularly distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the views of the majority; and Mr. Beckford said that the present 
committee was a packed one, composed of persons opposed to the 
true interests of the manufacturers. 

Meetings to establish auxiliary branches of the Society for Pro- 
moting the Principles of the Reformation, have been held at Bath 
and Birmingham. At the latter an adjournment was moved by 
Mr. M‘Donnell, a Catholic clergyman ; who boldly atttacked the 
morality of Protestants, and accused this Society of breaking the 
bonds of peace. The champion of the Society, and of the Pro- 
testants, was Captain Gordon. The controversy was maintained 
with great spirit for some time, and the Catholics were worsted in 
the vote. 

Fortunes have been made at Limerick and Ennis by the sale of 
« O’Connell handkerchiefs.” 


The Duke of San Carlos, Ambassador from Spain to France, died at 
Paris on Thursday last, of an aneurism of the heart, He was sixty-five 
years old. The Duke is succeeded by his eldest son, the Count del Puerto, 
an officer in the Royal Guards of Spain. 

The herring fishery in the Moray Frith has commenced under very pro- 
mising appearances. 

Ireland, that for the last two years exported only paupers to the Broemie- 
law, is now exporting salmon, which a Glasgow journalist allows “ to be 
equal, if not superior, to the Clyde salmon,” and which is so plentiful as to 
be “sold throughout the streets or Azr/eys,’ at. 6d. and 7d, the pound, 
** Wherever there is a mouth there is a mouthful,’ was the proverb; for 
the present, the proverb is again in credit, Malthus forgotten, and Scotland 
delivered from her fear of being eaten up by the wild Irish, : 

The Highland lairds have taken a fit of castle-building, The Duke of 
Atholl has commeuced preparations for rearing a new residence at Dunkeld, 
which, it is said, will cost not less than 100,000/, The site, it is understood, 
will be about fifty or sixty yards west of the present house, Sir John A. 
Stewart, of Grandtully, is also about to commence the erection of a new 
family residence at Murthly, upon a very splendid scale?’ The present Castle 
is a well-known and admired object to travellers, and is one of the few old 
mansions on the borders of the Perthshire Highlands, which dispute the 
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honour of having furnished the author of Waverley with the original of Tully- 
Veolan.’—Glasgow Chronicle, 
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Faswionasee Parries-—On Saturday, Mr. Peel gave a dinner to a large 
party. On Monday, Prince Leopold dined with Viscount Sidmouth. The 
Duchess of Kent partook of a déjuné with the Duchess of Clarence at Bushy 
Park. On Tuesday, Lady Barbara Ponsonby gave a grand rout. Sir Charles 
Wetherall had a grand dinner party, On Wednesday, Lord Ellenborough 
gave a dinner to the Cabinet Ministers at Roehampton; the Princess Sophia 
entertained Prince Leopold at dinner; the Duke of Grafton gave a dinner 
party ; the Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury had an assembly ; the last ball 
but one for the season took place at Almacks. On Thursday, the Duke of 
Cumberland dined with Mr. Greenwood. Prince Esterhazy gave a grand 
dinner to Prince Leopold. On Friday Prince Leopold gave a dinner to a 
large Party. The Countess of Essex had a card party. The Honourable 
Mr. Musgrove entertained Lord Amherst at dinner. Miss Johnes gave a din- 
ner and evening party. 

The Marquis of Hertford has been confined the last three weeks, at his 
Villa in the Regeut’s Park, by a severe attack of the gout. 

The Marquis of Stafford has had two attacks which have brought him to 
a very infirm state, and caused him to resign the Lord Lieutenancy of Staf- 
fordshire. 

The Earl of Harrington is confined to his house by very serious indis- 
position. 

Sir W. Hoste, the Captain of the Royal Sovereign yacht, lies dangerously 
ill at his house at Cobham. 

Lady Granville and family are staying at Dieppe, for the benefit of sea- 
bathing. His Lordship visited them last week on his return from his em- 
bassy to the Court of France, and then proceeded to Calais, where he em- 
barked for England. 


A few days ago, as Dr. Upton, a physician residing at Dulwich, was 
stepping from one of the Camberwell stages, opposite the poulterer’s, Fleet- 
market, he unfortunately lost his balance, and, falling into the street, the 
wheels of a hackney chariot passed over him, and broke his leg. The Doctor 
was immediately conveyed to a surgeon’s in New Bridge Street, but he is 
not pronounced out of danger. 

On Sunday evening, Captain Bridges, of Manor Place, Chelsea, who is 
well known in the sporting circles, was thrown from his horse, at Millbank, 
and was conveyed in an insensible state to the Swan public-house. 

Fire.—At one o’clock on Monday morning a fire broke out in the house 
of Mr. Gardner, a butcher, in Bagnigge-wells-road, and which in a short 
time communicated to the houses of Messrs. Galliard, a blind-maker, and 
Devon, a baker, and in less than two hours the whole of the premises 
and furniture were consumed. 

Several members of the family of a labourer of Corby, near Stamford, 
were almost poisoned last week by eating a hare which the man had picked 
up. The hare was made into a pie by the \abourer’s wife, and it is supposed 
that it had died of poison just before it was found. 

Mr. Alfred Pocock, who is now in Liverpool, has been the subject of 
some most extraordinary experiments with his father’s kites, by which he 
has been repeatedly carried aloft to a considerable height in the air, and 
landed again with perfect safety. 

On Sunday afternoon, the shop of Mr. Hatton, watchmaker, at the foot of 
London Bridge, was broken open and robbed of upwards of 150 gold and 
silver watches, besides snuff-boxes, foreign and English coins, and jewellery, 
altogether to the value of 1,0007. Depredations on the Sunday afternoons 
have, of late, rapidly increased in the city. 

Another robbery, of equal extent, was committed on Tuesday night 
an the house of Mr. Foster, a jeweller in Aldgate. 

About 800/., chiefly in gold and silver, was carried off by robbers, from 
the counting-house of Mr. Houldsworth, of Manchester, on the evening of 
Friday week. 

Thomas Dorman, an old bone-collector, in Westminster, has died in the 
hospital of bites and kicks inflicted by his own vicious donkey. 

The extensive granaries of Mr. Dean, High-street, Shoreditch, were burnt 
down on Thursday morning, The loss is supposed to be very great. 

The house of John Slater, a farmer in the West of Scotland, was robbed 
on Tuesday last of many valuable articles, including bills and bonds to the 
amount of 10002, 

A plumber, swung out in a wicker basket from the iron railings that 
surround the dome of St. Paul’s cathedral, has for some days been occupied 
in repairing injuries which the heat of the sun has occasioned to the lead of 
the roof. A machine, containing fire and melted lead, is swung out along- 
side of the plumber. At first, the smoke that issued from this moving 
furnace gave rise to an apprehension that the Cathedral was on fire. 

In consequence of the want of employment, arising from a redundancy 
of population, and other causes, hundreds of our poorer countrymen on the 
western coast are now quitting their native shores for North America. A 
brig went off lately from the Isle of Harris, freighted with passengers for 
Upper Canada; and on the 4th instant, two vessels sailed from Loch Maddy, 
in North Uist, with no less than six hundred souls on board. Another is 
daily expected to sail from Canna; and as fresh exportations will follow 
whenever opportunities occur, a check will be given, for at least some time, 
to the effects of our rapidly increasing population. The emigrants who 
have sailed from North Uist left it under pitiable circumstances. The way 
in which they accomplish their departure is as follows :—A person who is 
styled the Emigrant Agent goes about soliciting the natives to sign a paper, 
by which they bind themselves to sailin his ship. Those who have not money 
to defray the expenses of the passage, give up their all to the agent, and in 
this way cows, sheep, horses, and other moveables, are converted into cash. 
Having got a sufficient number of passengers, the agent charters a vessel. 
The whole of the vessel is fitted up with berths on each side, one above the 
other, and five adults are crammed into one bed. ‘The charges are, fora 
passage to Quebec, Pictou, or Miramichi, three guineas, exclusive of pro- 
visions, for all persons above fourteen years of age. Two children, of from 
seven to fourteen years old, count as one adult, and three are taken when 
they are below the age of seven. Four guineas and a half are charged when 
provisions are found by the ship. Of the misery and distress to which these 
departures give rise, the anguish attending the sundering of families, and 
the breaking up of old ties and affections, it would be vain to attempt a 
description. No man who has seen an emigrant ship weigh anchor, or heard 
a Highland family take leave of their native glens in the pathetic Gaelic 
air—'‘ Cha till mi tuille,’”’ (We return no more)—but must lament that 
circumstances of state policy or national misfortune should ever compel our 
poor countrymen to leave the shores to which they are so strongly attached, 
-—Inverness paper, 





The silk manufacture is taking up many of the best cotton-weavers. So 
rapid is the substitution, that there are already in Strathaven 300 silk-looms, 
The wages are nearly double what can be earned at cotton goods, It is flat- 
tering for the enterprise of our manufacturers that they have so soon got a 
firm hold of this trade.—Glasgow Chronicle. i r 

A farmer on Thursday last, who brought a bag of potatoes into Monaster- 
even for sale, was so much annoyed at the low price offered for them, that he 
threw them into the canal. For this act he was immediately summoned be- 
fore Mr. Cassidy, a magistrate, and fined 10s—Cork Reporter. (The fine 
was probably inflicted under an Act of Parliament, not because the farmer 
made a bad use of his own property, but for injuring the canal.) 

Poor Laws.—The Committee on the Poor Laws have made a report, in 
which they recommend the discontinuance of the system of paying wages 
out of the poor-rates, They propose that “it should be declared unlawful 
for any overseer or other officer of any parish to make or pay to any 
labourer or person engaged or employed in any work, any allowance or 
rclief whatever on account of himself, herself, or his or her family, in 
addition to the wages or emoluments earned from such work or employ- 
ment ; that this restriction shall not apply, Ist, to prevent parochial relief 
or allowance in cases of temporary iilness of such labourer or person, or 
any part of his or her family; 2d, nor to prevent parochial relief 
or allowance being given to any widow or wife deserted by her husband, left 
with a family which she is by. her or their labour unable to support ; 3d, nor 
to prevent parochial relief or allowance to those who, through old age or any 
infirmity, are unable by their labour wholly to mainrain themselves and 
their families ; 4th, nor to prevant parochial allowance to any labourer or 
person employed by the parish-officers wholly on account of the parish.” 

A young man, named Cocker, has been killed at Kentish Town, in a 
pugilistic combat. His antagonist, Morgan, has been committed for 
manslaughter on the Coroner's warrant. 

Tur CaLepontan Canat.—We have glanced ata Report ona subject which 
most readers of Parliamentary papers must have been sick of looking at—‘* The 
Twenty-fourth Report of the Commissioners of the Caledonian Canal.’ The 
result of their wise enterprise has not before been plainly visible, and it is 


instructive as to undertakings of the kind, conducted with the discretion of 


a government and the money of the people. The total expenditure on this 
Canal up to the Ist of May, 1828, has been 977,5247. 15s. 34d., not reck- 
oning, of course, the interest of the money borrowed to meet it; and it was 
out of the loans made during the last war that the expense of this work 
was in great part carried on. Now for the returns of this great expendi- 
ture :—‘ The Caledonian Canal,’ say the Commissioners, ‘has been in use 
without interruption since the date of our last report, in May, 1827 ; but the 
income (stated in that report at 2,445/.) not being sufficient to meet the 
ordinary expenditure (stated at 4,1002.) it became requisite to apply to the 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury for authority to borrow any 
further moderate sum which might become necessary. In the last year the 
Commissioners reduced the rates of tonnage, and the rates have not much 
diminished. The deficiency in the last twelve months is 1,8002. The num- 
ber of ships which passed through in that time was greater than in the pre- 
vious twelve months, but less than in 1825-6. The sum of the transaction 
is this:—After spending 977,0002. in making a canal, the ships, even at a 
farthing per ton per mile, will not use it; and the return for the capital is 
from 1,300/. to 1,7002. a year less than the expense of keeping up the works 
and collecting the tolls. That every other part of the concerns of the Go- 
vernment, except those of which the results can be exhibited in Arabic nu- 
merals, should, as the most competent judges inform us, be most successfully 
conducted, while its mercantile enterprises always fail, is a fact remarkable 
in itself, and surely ought to form a warning against its engaging in any 
schemes, the allurement to which is a promise of mercantile profit. What 
is to be done with the Canal we do not know ; selling it of course is out of 
the question, and so is giving it ;—for not even a Scotsman will voluntarily 
take a loss of 1,5002. a-year. It would be the most prudent plan to set it 
up to Dutch auction, in order to ascertain for what sum, now paid by the 
Government, individuals would be willing to relieve us of the burden which 
it has purchased for a million sterling.— Globe. 

Kast Inpia TrapeE,—A Parliamentary paper, recently printed, respect 2'¢ 
our commercial intercourse with the East Indies, shows the growth and i™. 
portance ofour Asiatic trade. It appears that in the year ending Jan. 5, 
1824, there entered inwards at the several ports of Great Britain, from the 
East Indies, 89 ships, the tonnage of which was 49,378; and there cleared 
outwards to the East Indies, 102 ships, the tonnage of which was 50,016 ; 
—and in the year ending Jan. 5, 1828, 140 ships, of 61,270 tor , © ered 
inwards; and 176 ships, of 73,890 tons, cleared outwards. Also, in the 
five years preceding Jan. 5, 1828, the declared value of the exports from this 
country (as well by the East India Company as by private traders) to the 
East Indies, together with China, taken severally, was 4,228 9482, 4,076,7187., 
3,918,0712., 4,468,883. and 5,201,5092. The principle increase was in the 
article of British manufactured cottons. During the same period, the aggre- 
gate value of the several articles imported into this country from the Kast 
Indies and China was 10,437,1707., 10,373.8922, 10,554,4172., 10,688,8692., 
and 10,662,738/.; and in the five years severally there was re-exported 
2,599,9052.,. 3,006,7032,, 3,233,6362., 2,892,4462., and 2,454,8022. The 
principal increase took place in the article of Cinnamon: in the year ending 
5th January, 1824, 899,373lbs. were imported, and in the last, 1,267,443lbs. ; 
of this, in 1824, 418,355lbs. was re-exported, and last year 359,692lbs. Of 
Coffee, 4,114,289]bs in 1824, and 5,872.381lbs. in 1828; in the former 
year, 2,129,111lbs. was re-exported, and in the latter 4,655,104Ibs. Of 
Cotton Wool, in 1824, 14,839,117Ibs; and in 1828, 21,364,804Ibs. ; of this, 
6,144,016lbs was re-exported in the year ending January 5th, 1824, and 
13,836,415lbs. in the year ending Jan. 5th, 1828. Of Pepper, 5,955,326lbs, 
in 1824, and 9,067,778lbs. last year ; in the former year 9,229,327 \bs., and 
last year 4,089,3111bs. was re-exported. Of Bandannoes, &c. in the former 
year, 162,103 pieces, and in the latter 224,696 pieces ; of these were re- 
exported, 131,388 and 117,718 pieces. Of Sugar, in the former year 
219,580 cwts., and in the latter 379,867 cwts. Of Tea, in the former year 
29,046,885lbs., and in the latter 39,746,147lbs. Of some articles there has 
been a diminution: for instance, of Indigo (which varies, as is well known, 
greatly according to the nature of the season) the quantity imported in the 
year ending Jan. 5th, 1824, was 6,553,354|bs., and in the year ending Jan. 
5th, 1828, 5,405,212Ibs, Of raw and waste silk from the East Indies, 
1,226,640lbs. in the year ending Jan. Sth, 1824, and 1,042,340lbs. in the 
year ending Jan. 5th, 1828. OfChina raw Silk in the former year 392,717|bs., 
and last year 208,2871bs. 
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Mr. W. Ewart, barrister-at-law, is returned member for Bletchingley. 

A few days ago a young Baronet, who not long since came into the pos- 
session of his title and large family estates, put a period to his own existence, 
by firing the contents of a loaded pistol into his right side. The ball pene- 
trated the heart. Although in possession of the causes which led to this 
melancholy event, we decline mentioning them from obvious reasons,—Dublin 
Freeman's Journal 

A person calling himself Captain King, and who says he has just come 
from the East Indies, is charged with having on Saturday last, stolen 39 
yards of silk, 32 yards of printed cotton, 8 pair of cotton stockings, 4 pair 
of silk stockings, and 8 silk handkerchiefs, from Mr. Brown, a linen-draper, 
in Ratcliffe-highway. 

Distressinc SHIPWRECK FroM THE Snock or AN IcenERG.—The brig 
Catherine and Hannah, of and from Sunderland, Captain Lumsden, arrived 
in Cork harbour on Thursday night. The captain states, that on the 4th of 
May, in lat. 45° 11’ N. 56° 0’ W. at one o’clock, p. m., he picked up a boat 
belonging to the Superb, of and from Bristol for Quebec, which ran foul of 
an iceberg, on the 21st of April, which stove her vorward. This unfortunate 
occurrence obliged all hands to take to the pumps, at which they continued 
without intermission for two days and a night, when a schooner hove in 
sight; and the captain proceeded in the jolly-boat, to treat with them to take 
the crew. While the captain was so engaged, the vessel being quite in a 
sinking state, the crew left the pumps to get the boats out to leave her; they 
succeeded in getting a boat, (the one subsequently picked up,) and seven 
men got into her; on which they unhooked the tackle, slipped the ship, but 
could not again regain her ; and it coming on thick, they could not find the 
schooner, and the unfortunate men were left to the mercy of an all-wise God 
—without provisions, water, masts, sails, or anything that would enable them 
te struggle for existence, save two oars. In this state they were buffeted 
about for eleven days, not knowing in what direction they were moving, and 
with feelings itis totally impossible to describe; when they were fallen in 
with by the Catherine and Hannah. The scene that presented itself was 
sufficient to appal the stoutest heart. Of the seven men, only two were alive. 
Two of them died about twenty-four hours after leaving the ship, from their 
previous sufferings ; and on their bodies the others subsisted for some time. 
Three others were also dead in the boat, whose blood afforded drink ; and 
their bodies sustenance to the wretched men, who lived to narrate the heart- 
rending tale—in a word, they were endeavouring to prolong a wretched ex- 
istence by eating and drinking each other’s blood. They had all been dread- 
fully frost-bitten before death had terminated their sufferings. Captain 
Lumsden instantly took the living men on board, but one only of them sur- 
vived about twenty-four hours. The other survivor is so much frost-bitten, 
that it is supposed his legs must be amputated, and from all he has suffered 
his recovery is considered doubtful—it seems that his being able to sustain 
himself longer than his companions in misery, was owing to tobacco. He 
states that the mate, second mate, and eight of the crew, were left on board 
ike Superb, and when they parted her the carpenter was engaged in cutting 
away the stauncheons to get the long boat over the side, it being washed to 
leeward against them. Itis to be hoped that Captain Keane remained on 
board the schooner, and lives to give a more authentic and detailed account, 


and that we shall hear of the safety of those on board the Superb.—Cork 
Constitution, 





Errects or tuE FLoops Anp TuuNDERsTORMS.—During the heavy thun- 
derstorm of Friday week, the lightning struck a strong wall in Ordsall-lane, 
Manchester ; which it razed to the ground. Further on, it entered on one 
side down the chimney of a cottage into a lower room, where several peopie 
were sitting, and forced the head of a woman against the window ; on the 
other side, down the water-spout into an out-house, where a youth was 
amusing himself with his rabbits, and where he was by chance discovered, 
apparently lifeless. By immediate assistance, in the course of half an hour 
he showed symptoms of returning animation, The stroke had been so 
gentle, that he had scarcely changed his position ; and his first notion on re- 
covering was, that he had dropped asleep, 

The rain which continued to fall from Friday till Tuesday, did consider- 
able damage at Manchester. On Sunday evening a lad, who was looking 
at the hay coming down the river, fell’ in and was carried away : a man 
rushed in to save him, but could only lay hold of the lad’s hat, as he sank. 
A mouse was seen attempting to navigate’a tuft of hay, in vain! The body of 
a man was thrown up by the flood on Monday. Potatoes, corn, gardens, and 
meadows, were alike covered by the over-spreading waters. The Duke’s 
Bridge gave way, and part of the wing wall had fallen. 

a A passenger in one of the coaches from Liverpool to Manchester, on 
Tuesday, says—* Just beyond Warrington, hundreds of acres appeared to be 
completely deluged. Vessels were at anchor in places where it was im- 
possible to trace the line between rivers and fields, for the hedges were co- 
vered with water. The extensive soapery was entirely insulated, the water 
rising to nearly the top of the first panes of the parlour-windows. A boat 
was moving between the trees and haystacks : and it is hoped they were use- 
ful in securing fuel and food, for the inhabitants of many houses which were 
cut off from all communication with more favoured spots. Near Hollin’s 
Green, at the bridge, the water appeared to be highest: six horses were re- 
quisite to draw the coach over the bridge, which, and even its parapet walls 
were covered—the horses almost swam. Much damage is done to hay and 
potatoes, but the growing crops will suffer little?’ No very serious results 
eh heen peed nts nb oya of Liverpool, though meadows and other grounds 
2 been y wed. 

Near Stamford Bridge all the meadows were under water; and men 

were seen wading up to their middle with ; to 


ropes, endeavouring to secure 
the cattle, pes, 4 ecure 


n A part of Crosford bridge was washed away, The horses of the 
Chester coach were up to their bellies in water for the distance of a mile on 
the turnpike-road. On the banks of the Mersey, an immense quantity of 
hay, together with many fields of corn and potatoes, are entirely destroyed. 
A boat crossing the river was upset by running foul of the hawser of a flat 
and four persons were drowned 

The Carlisle paper states that the new bridge at Cockermouth has been 
washed away. In the neighbourhood of one of the lakes, a man and one or 
more of his children were drowned while lying in bed. The Tyne, on Mon- 
day, overflowed its banks. The quantity of grass, stumps of tress &e,. 
which were borne down, showed but too well the injury done. The Der- 
went was raised to a greater height than any old resident ever remembered ; 
aan eo was done to Mr. Annandale’s new paper-mills. The Team 
Ha-nc uch np en as to give the vale of Ravensworth the appearance of a 

ge tver, Very great quantities of hay have been washed away, or de 





stroyed from being mixed with sand and gravel. One farm in the neighbour- 
hood of Sunderland bridge is entirely destroyed, Mr. Hooper and his assis- 
tants had nearly lost their lives in endeavouring to secure a crop of hay, by 
being surrounded by the waters, Boats were brought overland to rescue 
them, and one of the boats afterwards navigated over the fields which form 
the race-ground. In the neighbourhood of Durham, by the overflowing of 
the river Wear, whole fields of hay were either totally carried off, or so in- 
jured as to be of little or no value; and it is feared the crops of turnips, po- 
tatoes, and corn, will be much damaged. Mr. Cook and three other persons, 
returning to Newbottle, in the county of Durham, on Sunday evening, near 
Chester new bridge, found themselves suddenly surrounded by water, which 
continued to rise with such rapidity, that the horse was soon deprived of 
life, and they experienced great difficulty in maintaining their position in 
the cart, from the depth and rapidity of the current. Seven men stripped 
and endeavoured to approach them, but were unsuccessful in their efforts ; 
at length a man named Ferguson and a Mr. Briggs succeeded in reaching 
them in a boat, and bringing them safely to land, after they had remained in 
their perilous situation for upwards of three hours. The horse and part of 
the shafts of the cart were found next morning in the river at Sunderland. 

A gentleman near Beverly, whois a great sufferer, says a boat might have 
been rowed in the water for nearly twenty miles, In the Lameths in the 
neighbourhood of Withernwick, the water on Monday was seven feet deep ; 
the growing corn, especially where the crops were heavy, was beat flat to 
the ground; and where left standing, was two or three feet in water. In the 
neighbourhood of Leeds, quantities of hay had been washed away: corn 
crops and potatoes had suffered considerably. At Yarm, boats plied in the 
streets, removing the inhabitants and their property. A gentleman at 
Stokesley had invited a large party to dinner: when the company had 
assembled, it was to witness the dining-room flooded to the depth of three 
feet, and it would have been impossible to descend to the cellar without a 
diving-bell. 

The neighbourhood of Nantwich and Norwich have suffered greatly from 
the swelling of the Weaver. In the latter town, the water undermined 
the warehouse of Mr. Hanfield, salt-merchant, and the greater part of it fell. 
The lower stories of the houses were filled, and the stocks in the shops floating 
about. Many of the inhabitants in Witton-street got into boats from the 
second stories, by means of ladders. A new vessel, lately launched, broke 
from her moorings and ran foul of the bridge, with such tremendous force, 
that it is feared the abutments will give way. None of the coaches could pass. 
On Sunday the scaffolding erected for repairing the steeple of Davenham 
church was blown down, and materially injured the roof. 

At Norton-by-Goulby, Stratton, and other villages in Leicestershire, whole 
crops were washed off the ground. The furniture in the houses in some 
parts was swimming about, and the inhabitants were obliged to go to the 
upper story, The Nottingham coach, on its way to Leicester, had in many 
places found the road a yard deep in water. At Market Harborough, the 
inhabitants were obliged to go about the town in boats. 

The Boston Gazette describes a monstrous form, which revealed itself in 
the hemisphere on Friday, at noon, to some labourers at work in a field in 
Wypberton Fen. “ A small cloud seemed suddenly to descend in the shape 
of a column, and as suddenly a similar cloud appeared to rise from the earth ; 
the two joined, and formed a vast column, forty yards iu breadth, reaching 
from the earth to the clouds. When the column was perfectly formed, the 
magnificent body advanced rapidly in a direction from the south towards the 
north-east, accompanied by a loud rushing sound, which, as it approached 
our informants, nearly resembled the discharge of artillery. It was seen 
thus advancing for several miles until it reached Wyberton Fen, which is 
only a short distance from Boston; there its power and ravages were dis- 
tinctly visible.” The manure which had been spread in two lines was taken 
up by the whirlwind—for it was a whirlwind alter all, and not a demon. A 
forty-foot drain then interposed, “but it speedily swept across ; and from 
the quantity of water it deposited, there can be little doubt but that it drew 
up the entire body of water which spread across its track. The column 
drew into its vortex a very heavy cart from the farm of Mr. Horsewood. It 
also took ‘up an amazingly heavy roller, which required four horses to draw 
it?’ A labourer escaped only by a violent effort from the “¢ terrible engine,” 
but it laid hold of his dress, “which it immediately set in motion.” Lastly, 
it tore up a large apple-tree by the roots, and killed fifteen geese and a flock 
of pigeons by a process which the humane Yorkshire butcher might have ap- 
plauded—it carried thea. wp, sucked out their breath, and returned them 
‘in amoment quite dead.” 

In the greater part of Oxfordshire and Worcestershire, the wheat and 
barley have suffered considerably. In the neighbourhood of Pershore the 
meadows are underwater, and the hay floating about. : 

In the vicinity of Tewkesbury, the lightning destroyed a valuable wheat- 
rick belonging to Mr. Edwards ; and but for the timely arrival of fire-engines, 
a very considerable number of hay-ricks, &c. must have been destroyed. A 
cow and three sheep were killed. Two of four horses in a team were killed. 
A dog sitting between his master’s knees was struck dead, though the man 
received no injury; anda cottage was completely rent asunder. 

During the storm on Tuesday, the lightning set fire to a barn near Ware. 
The fire communicated to the buildings, valued at 12004, which were entirely 
destroyed, 





THE ASSIZES. 


At Bedford, on the 24th and 25th, John Eastaffe was tried for the murder 
of his wife, Jannette Eastaffe, in Black-grove wood, near Dunstable, on the 
14th of August, 1821. The mystery, and the lapse of time since the sup- 
posed murder was committed, strongly excited the public curiosity. The 
case for the prosecution was stated by Mr. Sergeant Storks. On the 
morning of the 15th of August, 1821, close to a wood, far retired from the 
habitation of man, on a spot peculiarly secluded and secret, was found the 
body of a female, who had been unquestionably murdered. The body had 
been dragged by the murderer about eleven yards from the fatal spot where 
the fatal deed had been executed ; and the question would be, was that fe- 
male the wife of the prisoner? She was a woman of small stature, dark 
brown hair, false curls in front, hazel eyes, large features, and teeth which 
pointed outwards, small hands and feet, and toes turned inwards ; herage was 
about thirty years, and she was dressed in apparel which would be produced to 
the jury. The evidence for the prosecution went chiefly to prove, that the pri- 
soner and his wife had been seen at Dunstable fair, at the time mentioned, but 
that the wife had not been seen since ; that the prisoner had said that it was 
impossible to live with his wife, “ she was so acquainted with soldiers at 
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Knightsbridge barracks, and other men ;” and that he had told several of the 


witnesses that his wife was dead, and was buried at Chelsea. One witness 
thought that the body of the woman found in the wood was the same person 
seen with the prisoner—another said, if it was the same, that her features 
must be strangely altered, she had not the same gown on, and the stockings 
were much cleaner, The prisoner received a good character from some of 
these witnesses—he was industrious, kind, humane. A person said he had 
had possession of the shoes of the deceased sealed up ever since the murder— 
they were examined, and theinitials J. E. were on the lining of both shoes. On 
the part of the prisoner, it was contended by Mr. Kelly his counsel, that there 
was not legal evidence of the identity of the deceased : the mother (Mrs. 
Downing or Lynch) ought to have been called, who could have stated if her 
daughter had a crooked finger and a protruding mouth like the deceased. 
Mr. Kelly also objected to the misdescription—she was described as Janett 
Eastaffe; whereas the evidence given, proved that she was called Jane. 
The Judge reserved this point. Several witnesses were also examined for 
the defence; and among them, Robert Salmon who keeps a shop at 
Knightsbridge. Mrs. Downing had a daughter, who went into his service 
in 1823, The girl’s name was Jane Lynch: she remained three months. 
She was well conducted while in the house, but he had reason to believe 
she was not now so well behaved as she should have been. Her teeth did 
not stand out from her mouth, andshe had no crooked finger. Hedid not see 
her after she got another situation till about the middle of 1824, when she 
appeared a street-walker. Believes she is now living in Blackfriars- 
road, Heard from her mother that she had been married. Charles Shep- 
herd, with whom the mother and daughter lodged, gave much the same 
evidence. A person who was represented to be her husband came to see 
her. ‘Ihave not the least doubt the prisoner is the man.’ The daughter 
absconded on suspicion of robbery about April or May, 1824, and he has 
never seen her since.—Mr. Justice Holroyd summed up the evidence. The 
Jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty, and the prisoner, Eastaffe, was set 
at liberty. 

At York, on the 24th, James Goodwin, a letter-sorter and carrier in the 
Sheftield post-office was found guilty of stealing from a letter put into the 
post-office at Stafford, a bank-note for 202, enclosed as a remittance to the 
firm of Johnson and Sons in Sheffield. The prisoner who appeared to be 
afflicted with consumption, was formerly an officer in the army, and served 
in the Peninsular war. He received an exceedingly good character, and the 
jury recommended him to mercy. 

At Buckingham, on the 18th, Joseph Walker, late parish clerk of Oving, 
was indicted for the murder of his wife by poison. It appeared that the 
prisoner had lived on bad terms with his wife since he became acquainted 
with a girl of the name of Bagot, and had on several occasions beat her, and 
threatened her life. During her absence from home at a religious meeting, 
it is supposed he put some arsenic in a teapot, in which, on her return 
home, she made tea. Shortly after taking it, she became sick, and exhi- 
bited symptoms of having taken poison. Her son, who also drank some 
of the tea, was taken ill, but recovered. The prisoner received a good cha- 
racter from the clergyman of the parish, He was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged on Monday. The culprit stood unmoved till the sen- 
tence was passed, when he burst into tears, and exclaimed, “ I did not do 
it, my Lord; I did not do it!” and he fell down in the dock, 

J. Hook, H. Wise, and J. Green, all 21 years of age, were found guilty 
of stealing part of a flitch of bacon, the property of Mr. Shirriffe. They 
were sentenced to be transported for fourteen years, The Judge observed 
to Green, that it was probable his sentence might be mitigated. Wyse, 
after hearing their doom, said, with much effrontery, “ Thank ye, my Lord ; 
I did not know I had so long to live!” 

At Salisbury, on the 23rd, Robert Brown was tried for the wilful murder 
of Thomas Sherwood, at Littleton Drew, on the 11th of April last. The 
prisoner was in possession of a house belonging to Mr. Lee, an attorney ; he 
was ejected for arrears of rent, but resisted the officers; and Sherwood, one 
of the persons who assisted, was mortally wounded with an old Spanish 
bayonet. The principal circumstances are detailed in the following evi- 
dence. Willian Harding—‘ I am the officer to whom the warrant was di- 
rected ; on the 1]th of April I went with this warrant to the house of the 
prisoner; he was then in the garden; I told him I was come upon an un- 
pleasant business between him and Mr. Lee; he asked me where I came 
from; 1 told him, and what I was; I then read the warrant to him; I went 
to the door and found it fast. I told him he had better give me admittance, 
or { must make a forcible entry. I then got an iron bar and broke open the 
door, and proceeded to remove the goods ; other persons assisted ; amongst 
them was Thomas Sherwood. We had got the furniture out, and I then 
told him he had better leave the house; and told him if he did not, we 
should be forced to turn him out. He said he would not go. I then read 
the warrant again, and we proceeded to turn out his wife; the deceased as- 
sisted me; we put her out by taking her by the arms; when we got her to 
one end of the room, she turned back again; Daniel and I took hold of her 
by the arms, and Thompson and the deceased I told to assist ; and we got 
both of them out of the house. The next thing that I observed was the pri- 
soner makIng a blow at Sherwood; after he had done it, he stepped back ; 
what the blow was struck with, I did not see ; the deceased then came to 
me, and said Brown had stabbed him, and showed me the wound.” Cross- 
examined——“ Up to the time the door was forced open, there was no resist- 
ance. The mother, I believe, had a child in her arms when we compelled 
her toleave the house. I believe she was in the family way. I do not think 
the child was on the ground during part of the time; they had just got her 
out of the house when the blow was struck.” Thomas Thompson—* I went 

- to’assist the Sheriff’s officer. I saw the prisoner’s wife put out of the house, 
and saw Brown at the same time; he had a child in his arms, and walked 
before his wife, and tried that we should not get her out, We told her she 
must go; on getting her out of the house, Brown came back into the house 
again, and left the child. He then came out, and struck me in the back with 
some instrument ;—I had a candle in each hand; the blow caused me to 
throw both candles over my shoulders; I fell to the wall; I saw him do 
something to the instrument; he then struck me again in the side; he then 
struck at me again with the instrument, which went right through my arm ; 
he then turned round, and struck forward at Sherwood in the front; he was 
standing facing him, The prisoner and the deceased before this time were 
good neighbours.” John Atkins—‘“TI know the prisoner Brown; 1 went to 
his house two or three years ago; I had a conversation with him ; I said 
‘ you have a very good house and garden;” he said ‘I have had a disturb- 
ance about it, and if any man do interpose with me again’he then reached 





down two things ; ‘ this is one of them (it was just such an instrument as de- 
scribed by the former witness); the other was an old bayonet—he said if one 
did not do for them, the other should” ’’ The prisoner, in his defence, said— 
“ 1 did it in a moment of passion, and I am very sorry for it, seeing that my 
wife and children were being used so ill.’? Mr, Justice Park summed up, 
and the Jury found the prisoner Guidty, Mr. Justice Park then proceeded to 
pass sentence. He was afraid the prisoner had retained that feeling in his 
bosom for some time, which had proved so fatal to a fellow-creature ; earthly 
hopes he could not hold out, he therefore most earnestly entreated him, for 
the few short hours he had to live, to attend to his spiritual concerns, The 
sentence was passed in the usual form, directing the unfortunate man to be 
executed on Friday next, and his body to be anatomised. The prisoner left 
the dock with a very firm step. During the whole trial, he was apparently 
quite composed, with the exception of now and then a slight quivering of 
the lip. 

At the same Assizes, Nicholas Baker, a pitiable object, seventy-one years 
of age, was found guilty of the murder of his wife, a woman of sixty-six. 
He had beat her with a stick, and dragged her about till she died ; and then 
called in his neighbours. It appears that his motive was jealousy; he had 
heard in a bay field that some man had been with the old woman twelve 
months before. The prisoner was ordered for execution on Friday, 

Mr. Seymour, of Cromwood, who was formerly convicted at these Assizes, 
did not come up for judgment ; and when the indictment against his servants, 
for conspiracy, was called on, proclamation was made in the usual way; but 
no evidence having been produced on the part of the prosecution, the de- 
fendants were acquitted. i 

At Winchester on the 18th, George White, aged thirty-two, was tried for 
killing and slaying Thomas M‘Donald, at Southampton on the 17th June. 
The prisoner was a baker ; the deceased was his journeyman; and had been 
detected in a criminal intimacy with the wife of White, under circumstances 
of singular aggravation. The prisoner stabbed him, and he died of the 
wound. In defence, the prisoner pleaded his provocation. Mr. Justice Park, in 
addressing the jury, said, that the case which they had to consider was not 
new tothe law of England. In the reign of King Charles II., Sir Matthew 
Hale had laid it down, that if a man found another in adulterous intercourse 
with his wife, and killed the adulterer in the first transport of his passion, 
such an act was only manslaughter, not murder. His Lordship then com- 
mented upon the evidence, and said that although nothing could excuse the 
commission of manslaughter, yet the greatest palliation which it was possible 
to conceive, was afforded by the peculiar circumstances of the case. He did 
not think that the jury could possibly acquit the prisoner of the offence 
charged, as it had been proved beyond all doubt that he had caused the death 
of M‘Donald. It was, however, a great satisfaction to him, to reflect, that 
after the verdict of the jury, it would be entirely in the discretion of the 
Judge to apportion the prisoner’s punishment. The jury immediately found 
the prisoner Guilty. After which, Mr. Justice Park, having addressed him 
very feelingly at some length, sentenced him to pay a fine of one shilling to the 
King, and to be then discharged. A great number of respectable persons 
deposed that the prisoner had always been a sober, industrious, honest, and 
mild-tempered man, and that his character had been in every particular 
highly respectable. His conduct and carriage in Court were very becoming, 
and excited great sympathy. The announcement of so mild a sentence was 
received by a sudden and simultaneous burst of applause in Court. 

Ina civil action at this circuit, Mr. Selwyn was eulogizing the character of 
an attorney, when Mr. Justice Park, with great warmth, said, that the attor- 
neys upon the Western Circuit were the happiest men in the world, as the 
most respectable barristers upon the circuit were in the habit of constantly 
declaring in open court, and at great length, that each and every of these 
attorneys was the most virtuous and honourable men in the world. Such 
conduct of barristers in making themselves the instruments of puffing off 
attorneys, was a most grievous waste of the public time: it was injurious to 
the parties whose interests were concerned in the issue of the proceedings, 
and, in the gentlemen who so conducted themselves, he must say (and he did 
say it with great vehemence), was a gross prostitution of their abilities and 
character. 

At Bedford, on Tuesday, sentence of death was recorded against Thomas 
Cobb and Samuel Jepps, aged eighteen and nineteen, for an ordinary assault 
and robbery on the king’s highway. 

At Worcester, on the 22d, John Cheese, aged thirty-three, was indicted for 
abusing Anne Ridley, a girl of sixteen, near Stourbridge, on the 14th of May 
last. The Jury found him guilty, but recommended him to mercy. The 
Foreman being unable to explain to the Judge the reasons which induced 
such a recommendation, the Jury again retired! and after some further con- 
sultation sent a written communication to his Lordship, recommending the 
prisoner to mercy because they believed the prisoner was not aware of the 
punishment that awaited the commission of such a crime. Mr. Justice 
Gaselee then proceeded to address the prisoner on the enormity of his crime, 
and concluded by pronouncing sentence of death on him, The prisoner 
seemed perfectly heedless. 9 ; 

John Pound, aged fifty-one, was convicted of a similar assault upon a child 
under the age of nine. He was sentenced to be confined in the house of 
correction for eighteen months, and kept to hard labour, 

At Chelmsford, on Wednesday, William Whipps, a lad of sixteen, con- 
victed ot assaulting a little girl only six years of age, was sentenced to two 
months’ solitary confinement, and to be twice privately whipped. 

William Marshall, a cripple, and apparently above forty years of age, was 
convicted of a similar offence on a child seven years of age; and he was 
sentenced to six months” solitary confinement, and to be once privately 
whipped. 

On the Civil side, the Rev. Mr. Smythies, the owner of a farm situated 
near Hampstead, which many years ago he let to Mr. John Firman, failed in 
an attempt to establish a guarantee of the rent on the part of Mr. Benjamin 
Firman, the tenant’s brother. The tenant died in 1822, leaving an arrear of 
600 or 7002; and the plaintiff, by the advice of his attorney, had recourse 
to measures of great severity against the widow, — She appeared in court as 
a witness, buried in deep affliction ; and her testimony was continually in- 
terrupted by bursts of grief. These circumstances excited a popular sym~- 
pathy unfavourable to the plaintiff; and the verdict for the defendant ap- 
peared to give universal satisfaction, 2 

Mr. Whittaker, a carrier between Braintree and London, obtained one 
farthing damages against the landlord of the Bell Inn in Braintree, for 
forcing the stable door to procure stabling for the caravan horses of Mr. 
Atkins, who travels the country with wild beasts. It appeared that the 
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landlord of the Bell had previously applied to Whittaker for leave, and that 
there was no positive refusal, 

The case Belcher v. Philbrick was an action to recover the sum of 7/7. 14s., 
which the plaintiff alleged that he had paid on the defendant’s account, and 
under his authority. From the evidence it appeared, that the defendant, on 
the death of his son, wrote to the plaintiff, requesting him to give an order 
to some undertaker to supply a hearse, &c.. for his interment. This request 
the plaintiff complied with, and, through his agency on behalf of the defendant, 
the funeral took place. Some time afterwards, the plaintiff learned that the 
defendant had neglected to pay the expense of that funeral ; and, on meeting 
him accidentally, he took occasion to observe, ‘‘ Why I understand that you 
have not paid the undertaker’s bill yet.” No,” said the defendant, “I have 
not.” But you do not intend to deny that I was authorized by you to 
give the order?” ‘‘No, Ido not deny that; and you may payit, if you 
like, but I will not.” This conversation having taken place, and the plaintiff 
not liking the idea of Mr. Spooner (the person on whom the supplying of 
the hearse devolved) bringing an action against him for the amount in ques- 
tion, thought he had better pay the sum himself, and take his chance of re- 
covering it again from the defendant. Mr. Gurney, however, contended that 
the plaintiff had paid the money suo pericu/o, and that in the face of the de- 
fendant’s warning, “ You may pay it if you like, but Iwi// not,’ the plaintiff 
had no right of recovery. Mr. Baron Garrow said, that though the jury 
might think it natural that the father should be required to pay for the fune- 
ral of his son, yet they were bound to look at the case as it affected the ge- 
neral interests of the community; and it had been well observed by Mr. 
Gurney, that if any body was allowed, in the face of a caution to the con- 
trary, to make himself the creditor of another individual, it might lead to 
very injurious consequences. The jury, after deliberating for a minute or 
two, found a verdict for the defendant. 

At Northampton a farmer, of the name of Stanton, brought an action 
against Jervis, also a farmer, to recover compensation for the loss of his 
sister’s services, in consequence of her seduction. It appeared that Miss 
Stanton (who was thirty-two years of age) was visited by the defendant ; 
and although he never made any direct preposal, further than expressing 
great regard for her, he succeeded in persuading her to grant him the last 
favour ; observing, that it was of no consequence what passed between them. 
She afterwards refused to have any further connection with him; but on his 
threatening to expose her to the world if she refused, the intimacy was re- 
newed, She became pregnant; on communicating which to the defendant 
he said she must be mistaken, she had taken cold, and wished to procure 
some medicine for her. From that time he neglected her; she was delivered 
of a child; and she had not seen the defendant since. Her brother paid all 
the expenses, amounting to 4¢, 1s, The jury returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff to that amount, 





POLICE. 

At the Thames Police Office, on Monday, several persons attended to show 
cause why warrants to eject them from the houses they hold, now purchased 
by the St. Catherine’s Dock Company, should not be issued. After some 
desultory conversation, it was understood that the Company are bound to 
give in all such cases a regular notice of six months after their purchase, if 
they cannot obtain possession by an arrangement with the holders. 

A poor Irishwoman, named Keefe, who lives at No. 5, Charles-street, 
Drury-lane, came before the magistrate at Bow-street, on Monday, in great 
apparent distress, to beg for the assistance of the police to recover her child 
a little girl three years and a half old, who had been stolen on the day pre- 
vious from the street in which she lived, by a tall man in a fustian jacket, 
who was seen by the landlady of the house about ten o’clock on Sunday 
morning with the child in his arms, giving her some sweetmeats. The man 
was afterwards seen with the child in the next street, since which time she 
has been missed. The magistiate directed an officer to use every means for 
the recovery of the child. 

Earl Powis and two of his servants attended the Marlborough-street Office 
on Monday, to complain of Amelia Francis, a black woman, who occasionally 
indulges in breaking the windows of histordship’s house in Berkeley-square. 
Several years ago, when Earl Powis was returning from the Government of 
India, he purchased this female, then a child, at St. Helena, and brought her 
with him to this country. His lordship had her educated and brought up in 
his family as an attendant upon his children ; but as she grew up, she evinced 
a very vicious and violent disposition, until his lordship was compelled, re- 
luctantly, to part with her; but he took care to provide her with a situation, 
which he procured for her in another family, but he was mistaken ; and in 
the end, his lordship was obliged, rather than suffer her go to ruin here in Lon- 
don, to send her home again to her friends at St. Helena, giving her at the 
same time a considerable sum of money, with an ample equipment of wearing 
apparel of every description, and every thing else she might want, together 
wit a free passage home. She did not however remain long at St. Helena, 
when she managed to find her way back to England again, and her first visit 
was to the Earl’s house, where she caused such a riot at the door that she 
was taken to the watch-house. His lordship, however, very humanely sent 
her home at his own expense a second time to St. Helena, and a second time 
she came back again to London, and has since been in the habit of going fre- 
quently to the Earl’s house and disturbing the family by her violence. The 
prisoner was sent for two months to the House of Correction. 

In the case of some marble-carvers, who quarrelled among themselves, 
and came to the Marylebone Office for judgment; Mr. Rawlinson delivered 
an opinion against cobbing—a favourite punishment among the workmen, 
where the culprit is thrown across a marble horse, and made to undergo that 
kind of chastisement which a refractory school-boy receives at the hands of 
his master. 

At Bow-street on Tuesday, a respectable looking man, named Vyse, who 


is the proprietor of an extensive bonnet shop on Islington-green, was fully” 


committed en a charge of having in his possession, and being concerned in 
the robbery of some notes, stolen in November from Mr. Greenway, a part- 
ner in the Warwick bank. Charles Dobson, a clerk in the booking-oflice of 
Messrs. Waterhouse and Co., at Islington, swore to his having frequently 
changed notes for the prisoner. On Tuesday last he came to him with five 
one-pound notes of the Warwick and Chipping Norton Banks, which he 
changed for him. A day or two after, he came again with some others of 
the same Bank for him to change, at the rate of a shilling a pound, and inti- 
mated that as he had large dealings in the country he should bring more. 
Thinking his conduct suspicious, the clerk desired him to call again ; and he, 
in the mean time, acquainted Gardner, a Police Inspector, with the circum-~ 
stance, who stood by when the prisoner came again, and tock him into 





custody. The two notes produced are the same as the prisoner offered him 
to change. 

At Marlborough-street, on Tuesday, Michael Connor, an Irishman, living 
in Church-street, St. Giles’s, was charged with unlawfully harbouring a little 
urchin, thirteen years of age, and inducing her to commit a misdemeanour. 
The girl’s father stated that she was certainly a bad girl, and left her home 
to resort with bad characters. The child, a miserable-looking little object, 
was placed before the Magistrate ; but as she was destitute of all religious 
knowledge, she was not sworn. She said that the prisoner met her in the 
street, and asked her to go home with him to pick potatoes. She went with 
him, and then he told her she must go out and make a curtsey to every lady 
and gentleman she met to get something to pay for her lodging. She accor- 
dingly went out begging, and got a great many halfpence, and gave the whole 
to the prisoner. He told her to hide herself under a wheelbarrow when her 
father came to look for her. The prisoner denied the charge of sending the 
child out begging ; but admitted that she had slept in his house. Mr. Roe 
told the prisoner, that if the child had been in a condition to be admitted to 
make the statement on oath, he should have sent him to hard labour for three 
months. He must be held to bail to answer any charge that might be brought 
against him at the sessions, by which time the child might receive some re- 
ligious instruction, and be fit to be sworn.’ 

A young man, whose manners and address bespoke the gentleman, but 
whose appearance denoted the most abject poverty, applied to the Sitting 
Magistrate to be passed home to his parish. Mr. Roe—‘* What do you 
want me to do for you?’’ Applicant—“To pass me, Sir, to my parish, 
which, is within a mile of Exeter.’ Mr. Roe—* Have you no parish in Lon- 
don—or where did you sleep last night”? Applicant—1 have no seitle- 
ment in London; and I have not lain my head on a bed since I have been in 
London.” The applicant then stated that last week he had arrived from 
Dieppe at Brighton, from whence he had set out for London; that he had 
walked the whole length of the way, and arrived here on Saturday ; that not 
possessing a single sixpence he had not been able to procure a bed, and the 
last mouthful of food which he bad tasted was on Monday morning; that he 
was out during the tremendous rains of Monday night, and he was now dying 
from complete exhaustion, Mr. Roe—“It isnot in my power to pass you. 
You must endeavour to reach your parish, You should have applied at 
Brighton.” 





THE PARLIAMENT. 





Tue Sinking Funp.—When the National Debt Bill was about 
to be passed, Lord Bexley rose, and delivered a panegyric on the 
“‘ abused sinking-fund, and an apology for his own system of 
finance. It was only by a real surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture, and not by the magic of compound interest, that Mr. Pitt 
expected the fund to effect its object; and that object it would 
certainly have accomplished, if it had not been for the war. 
He elaborately traced the progress of the finances to the time when 
Lord Bexley himself quitted office. All was the gift of the sinking- 
fund. He had no objection to the bill for applying only three mil- 
lions at present, as it appeared there would be no greater 
surplus; but he entreated the Duke of Wellington to ad- 
here to that, and to preserve the machinery. “The Duke of Wel- 
lington thanked his monitor, and proceeded to echo him, in epitome. 
It was owing to the abused sinking-fund that we had been enabled 
to borrow at little more than five per cent. interest during the whole 
war. Whatever might be its amount, however it might be obtained 
or applied, we must have a real, efficient sinking-fund, consisting 
of a surplus of revenue. 

Sirk Trape.—Lord Goderich took an opportunity at once of 
expressing his own sentiments, (to the same effect as Mr. Grant 
last week,) and sounding the Government as to their adherence to 
the principle of the law of 1824. The Duke of Wellington said it 
was niot at present intended to make any alteration in that law: 
the postponement was only to allow time for inquiry. 

SLAvERY.—Sir James Mackintosh has given notice, that unless 
the Government shall without delay,take measures for carrying into 
effect the Parliamentary resolutions of 1823, the Abolitionists will 
themselves propose specific measures of Colonial reformation 
early in the next session, Sir George Murray stated explicitly, 
that it was not the intention of the Ministers to depart from the 
principle of those resolutions: they desired to produce, if possible, 
a system which would be beneficial to the slaves without infring- 
ing the rights of private property. Mr. F. Buxton and Mr. W. 
Horton expressed themselves satisfied. 

East Retrorp.—Mr. Denison is to renew the attempt to trans- 
fer the franchise to Birmingham. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR Depr.—Mr. Hume has been preparing to 
renew his meritorious efforts for rendering the law of arrest more 
humane, more just, more agreeable to the practice in other en- 
lightened countries, and more advantageous to creditors, 


Parliamentary Diary. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

MonpAy.—Bills read a third time and passed—Turnpike Roads, Military and 
Naval Pensions Repeal, Saving Banks Amendment, and Custom Duties: Lord 
Goderich and Duke of Wellington on the Silk Trade. Read a second time—Be- 
nefices Resignation, National Debt Appropriation, aud Irish Butter Trade. Other 
Bills forwarded a stage. Petition against the Bankrupt Laws Consolidation Bill 
from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

TuespAy.—Bills read a third time and passed—Composition (Ireland), Slave 
Trade, Deserted Children (Ireland), Pilotage. Other Bills forwarded. Petition 
from Newry Chamber of Commerce against the Butter Trade Bill. 

WEDNESDAY.—Leigh Peerage to be further considered next Session. Petition 
from Lutterworth against Slavery. Bills read a third time and passed—Exchequer 
Bills, Butter Trade. Reada second time—Sugar. 

TaurspAY.—Bills read a third time and passed—Sugar, Welland Canal, National 
Debt : on the latter, Lord Bexley and the Duke of Wellington spoke in praise of 
the Sinking Fund, 

FripAy.—tThe Royal assent was given by Commission to the Exchequer Bills, the 
National Debt, the Military and Naval Pensions, the Welland Canal, the Customs, 
Regulation, the Pilotage, the Slavery, the Lunatics’ Estate, the Charitable Lands’ 
the Administration of Justice (India), the New South Wales, the Composition (Lre- 
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lal), the Promissory Notes (Ireland), the Butter Trade (Ireland), the Watching 
and Lighting (Ireland), the Deserted Children (Ireland), the Turnpike Roads, the 
Holyhead Roads, and several private bills—The Appropriation Bill, and the Walcot 
Cliarities’ Estate Bill, were read a third time and passed. Petitions against slavery 
from different places in the counties of Gloucester, Bucks, and Bedford, from 
Rochester, Uxbridge, and Chatham, and from the female inhabitants of Chipping 
Worton.+Adjourned to Monday. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mokpay.—An adjournment, in consequence of a letter from the Speaker to the 
Heat Clerk, announcing the death of his father, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Tuxgspay.—The Speaker thanked the House for its kindness yesterday. A New 
Writ for Lymington, in the room of T. Divitt, deceased. Petition from Sir Hugh 
Dillon and others, against Mr. O’Connell’s return for Clare, and praying the substi- 
tution of Mr. V. Fitzgerald: ordered to be considered 2ist of August. Petitions— 
from John Holmes, against the law of recognizances ; from Wigan, against the 
payment of workmen otherwise than in money ; from the silk-throwsters of Man- 
chester, against avy alteration in the duties on foreign thrown silk; from Staines, 
against negro slavery; and from Biddulph, relative to the recovery of small debts. 
Sugar Bill read a third time and passed. Ecclesiastical Corporations (Ireland) 
Bill read a first time, and to be printed. The House adjourned to Friday. 

Fripay.—Petitions against Slavery—from two Dissenting Congregations in Man- 
chester, from the Protestant Dissenters of Charlton in Gloucestershire, from Colne, 
from Southampton, from Newcastle in Staffordshire, from South Shields, from 
Lutterworth; Conversation between Sir. J. Mackintosh, Sir G.Murray, Mr. F. Bux- 
ton, Mr. W. Horton, Mr. Sergeant Onslow, Mr. Peel, Mr. Otway Cave, Mr. Bernal, 
Mr. Horace Twiss. Petitions against additional glass-duty, from the Grand Jury of 
Clare ; from Newton Pagnell, against the malt-duty ; from George Seymour of Chi- 
chester, against the magistrates for refusing abeer-licence ; from Tregony, in favour 
of one-pound notes; from Valentine Blake, praying for a new writ for Galway, in 
the room of Mr. James Daly, who had caused a report to be circulated that he had 
been called to the Peerage. (Laughter.) French Tariffs of 1824 and 1828—Notice 
by Mr. Fyler of a motion next session. French Shipping—Return of duties payable 
in British ports ordered, on the motion of Mr. Attwood. East Retford—Notice by 
Mr. Denison of a motion next session to transfer the Franchise to Birmingham. 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction—Notice by Dr. Phillimore of a motion for next session. 
Attornies—Notice by Lord Nugent of a billto prevent attornies from acting as magis- 
trates of Cities and Boroughs. Office of Lord Chancellor—Notice by Dr. Lushington 
of a bill next session for transferring part of the business. Imprisonment for Debt 
—Petition from Walter Honywood Yate, late proprietor of an estate purchased by 
Mr. David Ricardo: Observations by Mr. Hume on the law of imprisonment, and 
returns ordered to show its operation, Claims on France—Petitions from merchans 
in London and persons in the Colonies, in respect of property confiscated during the 
Revolution: Conversation between Mr. R. Grant, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


and Sir J, Graham; and notice by Mr. R. Grant of an address to the Crown next 
session. Adjourned to Monday. 
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SAINT SWITHIN. 

Cossett’s Recister.—The Duke of Wellington will find this famous 
old Saint a much more formidable enemy than he ever had to contend with 
in Massena, or even in Buonaparte himself; that is to say, if the Saint should 
persevere in his present line of conduct for only about fifteen days longer. 
It is curious enough that our Protestant Church Calendar points out for our 
veneration none but Catholic Saints: amongst these is Saiut Swithin, who 
was a native of Winchester, or its neighbourhood, who was tutor to King 
Alfred, aud to whom was dedicated the grand monastery at Winchester, of 
which the present cathedral was the conventional church, Saint Swithin’s 
day, always kept as a great English festival, until the thing called the Re- 
formation came, is the fifteenth of July; and it is a very old rule-with the 
country people, that, if it rain on Saint Swithin’s day, it will continue‘to 
rain more or less every day for forty days, a rule not altogether without 
foundation ; for it has happened several times within my recollection to have 
rained forty days successively when the 15th of July has been one of those 
days. It does not follow that there are to be forty days rain after the 15th 
of July, but that, if it rain on the 15th, there are to be forty successive days 
of wet altogether. This year the rain began eight days before Saint Swi- 
thin’s day ; that day made nine; up to to-day (24th July), make eighteen ; 
seven more in July will make twenty-five ; so that, if we have a nice little 
drip once a day until the 15th of August inclusive, there will be the 
forty days completed ; and there will be the Corn-Bill blown to the devil: 
for there will not be one handful of good wheat in the whole kingdom ; and 
all the pretty talk about protection to the landed interest, and about the 
monarchy being founded on the basis of landed property ; all this pretty talk 
will sound like the twice-told tale of an ideot; for in must come the corn 
from abroad ; out must go the gold to pay for it ; and, in all probability, bang 
together must go the doors of the Bank ; all which would, I take it, produce 
as pretty a state of things as imagination can anticipate, even from the doings 
of a Parliament “ that works well,’ and that stands in no need of reforming, 
Nor is this all; for a premium must be given for the bringing in of corn 
and of flour, as was the case in the year 1800, when Saint Swithin treated 
us to just forty days, beginning precisely on the day of his festival. 
That was in time of war; that was at a time when the sea was covered 
with ships of war; and when those ships scrupled not to seize and bring in 
for adjudication wey cargo of corn, flour, or meal on board of any neutral 
ship whatsoever, and bound to whatsoever part of the world: every particle 
of corn, meal, or flour, that was got upon the sea, by whatever means, was 
brought hither; there was no want of employment, for the paper-money 
was flung forth in prodigious quantities; and, therefore, in spite of the high 
price which delighted the jolterheads and their tenants, the labouring people 
experienced no particular distress. The loanmongers lent money to pay 
ihe premiums for the corn, and the meal, and the flour; the Government 
had no scruple to make additions to the debt ; there was no danger of panics, 
for the Bank was protected against demands in gold. At this time, the 
circumstances are all different, the farmers will have low price, notwith- 
standing the shortness of the crop and the probable destruction of a great 
part of it. The crop of 1800 was /arge enough, but was chiefly destroyed, 
or greatly deteriorated. This year the crop is small; even the barley and 
oats are but very indifferent; even the beans suffered for want of wet not 
coming soon enough, and the pease have been but a very indifferent crop ; 
but the wheat is universally bad, the long rains in the winter have filled it 
with weeds of every sort, and in many places these weeds have actually 
choaked the wheat, The ear is very short indeed, and badly filled. A 
gentleman who is as good a judge of the matter as I have ever known, went 
lately from the neighbourhood of Southampton to Salisbury, I believe, then 
across Wiltshire, from the South to the North, then across a part of Berk- 
shire and all Oxfordshire, then into the heart of Northamptonshire, and 
came up to London across Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, and 
Middlesex ; and he assured me that it was a singular sight to behold a good 
piece of wheat throughout the whole of this journey, through the finest corn 
counties of all England; or, at least, the finest wheat counties. I have the 
same account from farmers of the best part of Surrey and of Sussex ; so that, 
in my conviction, there is not the smallest doubt of the fact; and if, in 





addition to this short crop, we have the malediction of Saint Swithin, the 

distress will be such as to embarrass the Duke of Welllington beyond alb 

description; he must set corn-bills at defiance, and paper-money-bills too, 

or he will give us a specimen of the workings of a system which is. the 

“ envy of surrounding nations and the admiration of the world.” 
THE NEW IRISH “ REBELLION.” 

New Times—lIreland, it is clear, is on the verge of a sanguinary civil war. 
The minds of the lower classes have been excited to sucha degree, and so 
excited by the Parliament of England, and by the example even of members 
of his Majesty’s Government, that nothing but the bayonet and the strongest 
coercive measures will restore them to their former tranquillity. While the 
Protestants have been denounced and aspersed, the Catholics, in open day, 
have met to fulminate their threats in defiance of the law. O’Connell and 
his gang have now the whole of that kingdom in their hands. It would 
appear that in many parts the peasantry are actually in arms. All that is 
venerable—all that is good—all that is worth defending in England is held 
up to execration; and an uncompromising spirit of resistance to our insti- 
tutions, and a determination to take the chief offices of the State by storm, 
is manifested in all the proceedings of the Priests and their wretched aux- 
iliaries. And to whom do we owe this dreadful state of things? To the 
* Conciliators.’? To Canning—to Plunkett—to a Minister without prudence, 
and to a lawyer without principle. Had the seditious meetings in Dublin 
been suppressed long ago, as they ought to have been, and the demagogue 
who has lifted himself to notoriety by presiding over them, been sent beyond 
seas as he merited, Ireland would now be at peace, and the scenes which 
we have lately witnessed, and which are so disgraceful to its aristocracy, and 
so injurious to its interest, would not have occurred. That they will lead to 
strife and to insurrection is as clear as that the sun is in the heavens. The 
people of this country are too proud, and not yet sufficiently debased, to be 
alarmed into concessions which they abhor. ‘They may yield much to sup- 
plication—a great deal to mild intercession, and much more to honest con- 
viction ; but while they have a bayonet to wield, or an arm to defend them- 
selves, they never will surrender their sentiments to the insolent and paltry 
menaces of a noisy barrister and the mob of Ireland. Far Jess will they 
bow down before the political and priestly subalterns of the Church of Rome. 
They will listen to no terms from ‘* James of Kildare,’’ or the Jesuits of Ire- 
land. Humbled and preyed upon as we are by quacks of every kind, we 
are not yet so feeble nor so contemptible as to concede to arrogance and 
audacity what we will not yield to solicitation and calm reasoning. Catholic 
Emancipation is consequently placed immeasurably in the background by 
the proceedings at the Clare election. O’Connell has done more injury to 
that question than will be redressed during the life of his grandson. In the 
British Parliament neither he nor any one of his generation will ever sit, un- 
less they forswear the abominable idolatry which they profess. It is as well 
to tell them so plainly now, for the times are such (and they, the Catholics, 
have accelerated the difficulties which we allude to,) that other considerations 
of graver moment than even Catholic Emancipation will inevitably engage 
the attention of the Government for the next two or three years. 

Giose—We do not believe that the people in Ireland are at this moment 
at all likely to be hurried into violence; they are intent upon other objects. 
Their intentness upon their electioneering combinations is a cause of present 
peace, and may, if the occasion be taken advantage of by the Government, 
be a source of permanent security. 


THE SINKING-FUND—THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND 
LORD BEXLEY. 

Covrrer—From certain peculiarities in the construction of the Finance 
Committee, it was generally supposed that they would recommend the aboli- 
tion of the sinking-fund. Those, however, who up to the present year de- 
cried the policy of maintaining that fund, did so because they misunder- 
stood, what, it would seem, Mr. Herries has satisfactorily explained to them 
—its use and purpose. They ran away with the silly idea that Mr. Pitt, when 
he invented the fund, set himself up for a conjuror, and they in return set 
him down for an impostor. Their ideaof a sinkin-gfund was, that it pur- 
ported to be a magical contrivance for the multiplication of money, and that 
the Commissioners pretended to turn thousands into millions by a peculiar 
method of book-keeping! In fact their obtuse apprehension made a mystery 
of one of the simplest things imaginable, and then nothing would do, but 
that it was all hocus pocus. In the course of the late Inquiry of the Finance 
Committee, they have discovered that, as in most cases of hocus pocus, they 
were deceived by their ownsenses. They have ascertained that a sinking- 
fund is nothing more than a fund composed of savings to clear off incum- 
brances, and that its purpose is simply to apply the excess of our income 
over the expenditure, in the most beneficial way to the gradual extinction 
of the debt. This discovery convinced them that instead of it being as they 
have miscalled it ever since the peace, an expensive humbug, it is just the 
very scheme which any prudent man of business would advise an embar- 
rassed friend to adopt. We have heard, that when this was clearly explained 
to a Noble Lord, his Lordship exclaimed, “ and is that all!” That is all, 
my Lord; and by your silence on the subject it seems to have satisfied you. 
If anything more were wanting to reconcile you to it, we might mention the 
trifling advantage of the existence of such a fund in times of emergency. In 
the three last years of the war, it supplied us with as many hundred mil- 
lions, when it would have been ruinous to have borrowed them in the market. 
If any doubts still remain, we would refer him, with the certainty of his en- 
tire conviction, to the unanswerable speeches of the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Bexley in the House of Lords. 

Mornino CuronicLe—It would be difficult to determine, from the speeches 
of Lord Bexley and the Duke of Wellington, which of them spoke the greatest 
nonsense on the subject ofthe sinking-fund. Lord Bexley began by admit- 
ting that the only effective sinking-fund was an excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture; and yet he held forth on the immense services performed by the sink~- 
ing-fund during the war, when the annual expenditure greatly exceeded the 
annual receipts. In 1813 (quoth he), we had to provide no less a sum than 
105,000,000/, besides the sums applicable to the national debt. We were 
obliged, in the following years, also, to make great exertions, and to provide, 
in 1814, 106,000,000/.; and in 1815, 92 millions, making, in three years, 
a sum of 303 millions, which had all been provided for, without any addi- 
tional taxes, by the funds accumulated in the hands of the Commissioners of 
the Sinking-Fund.” What mystification! What arrant stuff! What he 
calls money in the hands of Commissioners of the Sinking-Fund, is merely 
a manner of stating accounts. A certain sum is stated as paid for the interest 
of Debt, and a certain sum as paid to the Commissioners; and a certain sum 
is borrowed; the money borrowed in all cases, had there been no sinking- 
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fund, would have been minus thesum alleged to be paid to the Commis- 
sioners. In one thing, however, he was not, we believe, far from the mark. 
‘“‘ Unless the machinery for the redemption of the national debt were kept 
out-of the view of Parliament, he was afraid there would be no redemption. 
Ifthe sinking-fund was every year to be made the subject of a debate, he 
could not believe that any effectual progress would be made in redeeming 
the debt. Reasons of expediency would never be wanting to throw doubts 
on the utility of so applying the money and diverting it to some other pur- 
pose.” This is the only, good argument for taking a definite sum as the 
sinking-fund, near the surplus, and it is on that principle that we believe 
three millions have now been fixed. We can understand why there should 
bea jealousy of Parliamentary rapacity, and castle-building. The Great Un- 
taught also thought that a surplus of Revenue over expenditure was the only 
sinking-fund ; and yet that wonders had been wrought by a sinking-fund 
when the revenue was greatly hess than the expenditure. The Duke's speech 
was not long, but it was still too long for his reputation. He should utter a 
few intelligible sentences and shake his head, and he would pass for an 
oracle. What a pair of financiers! 


THE SILK TRADE CONTROVERSY. 


Mornino Curonicre—It is astonishing how people can confound the 
high or low rate of wages and profits with the policy and impolicy of the 
changes in the silk trade, effected under the councils of Mr. Huskisson and 
Mr. Grant. The rate of wages and the rate of profits depend on circum- 
stances affecting all trades indifferently, and are about as material to the 
question of the silk duties, as the argument of the wittol, who insisted, at the 
meeting held at the Old City of London Tavern on Wednesday, that Mr. 
Grant’s statements were not to be trusted, because he had measured the 
increased consumption of silk by weight, and not by length. The real 
point at issue is, whether the home manufacture has or has not been able to 
sustain itself in that partial rivalry with the foreign which has been per- 
mitted. And this question has been determined, beyond all possibility of 
farther controversy, by Mr. Grant’s clear and convincing statement, founded 
on the irrefragable evidence of returns * showing the quantity of silk actually 
taken out of the warehouses to be worked up. It is not, therefore, by vague 
statements of diminished profits, or general declamations on the hardships 
endured by the work-people, that the country will be justified in withholding 
from the authors of the liberal system, that recognition of its soundness and 
advantages which they may so justly claim as the meed of their political 
wisdom and moral courage in proposing and enforcing its adoption. 

Sranparp—The principle occupation of the labouring people of Honiton, 
for example, is lace-making; in the not very remote village of West Coker 
there is an extensive, and we believe, a flourishing manufactory of flaxen sail 
cloth. The raw material in which the populace of these two places work, 
being the same, scilicet flax, let us suppose that political economy or any 
other commercial blight were to ruin the trade of Honiton, and, which were 
no improbable case, that the ci-devant lace-makers should, rather than starve, 
betake themselves to sail-cloth weaving, for any wages that might be offered : 
let us suppose also, that, from some cause, flax shonld at the same time be- 
come much cheaper than heretofore, and that a difficulty of finding employ- 
ment for capital should accompany both events. Now, is it not extremely 
likely, that with very little ultimate improvement to the sail-making branch of 
the flax trade, a considerable increase of the consumption of flax might take 
place, while the lace-trade—a trade employing ten times as many people, and 
a hundred times as important to the general interests of commerce—should be 
utterly ruined ? Now, if we read silk for flax, Spitalfields for Honiton, and 
Manchester for West Coker, with the slightest imaginable variation otherwise, 
that which we have described has actually occurred; the finer and im- 
measurably more profitable manufactures in silk have been ruined; but the 
earth having hitherto failed to swallow up the manufacturers in conformity with 
the theory, and must we add? the wishes of the pious economists, they have 
been compelled to work at miserably reduced wages, and in coarser fabrics, 
in those, in fact, in which the price of Jabour bears so small a proportion that 
they are not worth the attention of the foreign artist. The temptation of low 
wages anda reduced price of raw silk, accompanied by a notorious difficulty 
of finding profitable employment for capital, has induced some manufacturers 
to speculate in these coarser fabrics; and for a while the capricious fancy 
among the lower orders of wearing silk, however coarse, because they never 
wore it before, may have protected the speculators from ruin. It appears, 
however, that this caprice has already worn out, and that at no time did the 
demand for labour in coarse goods and for lower wages even so far com- 
pensate to the working men the loss of the employment in fine goods as to 
give full occupation to all the hands engaged generally in the trade before 
the rod of “ political economy’’ had paralysed it. Thus, then, has been 
demonstrated the value of Mr. Charles Grant’s reasoning, from increased 
importation and even from increased consumption. ‘‘ Leave trade to itself ;” 
but first let it be trade, and never yet was there a trade, whose infancy was 
not protected by artificial arrangements—“ Art is man’s nature” is finely 
said by Mr. Burke; and trade, the pursuit of man, and the creature of 
society, becomes unnatural when it ceases to be artificiai.. Yes, *‘ leave trade 
to itself,” that is, when trade has, by the help of law, established its own 
seat—bent itself to the protection of the shelter provided for it—struck its 
roots far into the soil which art has prepared for it, expanded its branches 
where the care of the cultivator has opened a way for it to the sun and air, 
“leave it so to itself,’ and it will support you by its strength, protect you 
by its shade, and enrich you by its fruit. Freedom of trade is a good thing, 
but, like political freedom, it is the offspring, not the negation of legal re- 
straint, As among men, that is not liberty where the strong are at liberty to 
oppress the weak—so in commerce that is not freedom, where superior 
advantages of wealth, climate, cheapness of labour, and of provisions, &c. 
meet with no counterbalance. The effect of both kinds of liberty is, by 
adjusting inequalities, to put all upon a level. It may happen that trade 
shall be fettered and embarrassed by the aids contrived for its protection ; 
but here we say—* leave it to itself”? The mature bird will itself burst 
the shell, while your over-care to release it will,in nine cases out of ten, 








* A statement showing the consumption of silk forthe last five years, and the first 
quarter of the current year. 


Raw and Waste Silk. Thrown Silk. 
1823 - - - - Ibs. 2,104,257 - - - Ibs. 363,864 * 
1824 & - - 3,547,777 - - 463,271 
1825 - - : 3,044,416 - - - 559,642 
1826 - - . 1,964,188 - - - 289,225 
1827 a Te - 3,759,138 - - - 454.015 
1828, Qr. ending 5th April, 1,131,171 “ ” 112,363 





cause its destruction. Let the demand for free trade come from the traders, 
and then, whether you do well or ill, you escape the responsibility, and you . 
adhere, honestly, and according to its right interpretation, to your maxim, 
“ Leave trade to itself.” 

Griose—We should be guilty of the same sort of deception (though in a 
less degree)'which we attribute to the meeting, if we pretended that because 
the silk manufacture, taken as a whole, has been in a progressive state of 
increase, every part of it has been flourishing. A part of the manufacture 
of Spitalfields has had much to struggle with, not on account of the admis- 
sion of silks payingthe duties, but on account of the smuggling which is 
encouraged by those high duties, and by the heavy tax on the foreign thrown 
silks. The British silk-throwsters cannot, or will not, throw the fine silks 
which are needed for the manufactures on which many of the Spitalfields ma- 
nufacturers are supported. These manufacturers earnestly wish not to raise 
the duties, but to have them lowered, and to be able to meet with the smug- 
glers, which they would be able probably to do if they were not sacrificed 
to the dog-in-the-manger spirit on the part of the throwsters, who them- 
selves cannot supply the thrown silk which is needed, and will not allow it 
to be got cheap elsewhere. It must be confessed, however, that the esta- 
blishment of the finest species of manufactures requires time, and a particu- 
lar education, if it may be so called, of a class of workmen, The sum of 
the history of the silk trade is this: as a whole it has greatly increased 
since the admission of foreign silks; and, apparently, on account of the 
stimulus which that change gave; though particular branches of it have suf- 
fered from the causes we have described, the most important part—that 
which supplies the millions, and not merely the narrow circle of fashion— 
has increased, and is likely to increase, though it has partially suffered within 
the last few months one of those depressions which every great and hurried 
increase of manufacture is attended with. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF. 

Times—We must say that we think the Americans are acting indiscreetly, 
and that it would be better for them to join with us in forcing the trade of 
the world, than to take this opportunity of separating themselves from us, 
and of drawing nice distinctions on the origin and fabrication of manufac- 
tured articles. However, they must please themselves : we can get raw 
cotton without going to America for it. But let the landed interest of Eng- 
land consider, that this war of customs has sprung from the monopoly which 
they claim, against the law of nature, of supplying all Englishmen with 
bread ; and that this same interest claims another monopoly equally against 
the law of nature—that of supplying all Englishmen with clothing also. It 
is from their rapacity that we are now in a state of commercial war with 
America, from whence we hada little flour ; and that same principle would 
involve us in war with all the European states from whence we have a little 
wool. If this is not unjust and illiberal, we know not what is. 

New Times—The speculations of the Royal Exchange on the subject of 
the American Tariff will be found in the letter of our City Correspondent. 
That the regulations of the Tariff will not be put in force at the appointed 
period, and that they will not continue to be enforced, we consider to bea 
very unfounded expectation. It is true that the southern provinces may 
complain, but they will go no farther. Very mistaken notions of the wishes 
and intentions of the American States are apt to be taken up by those who 
do not make due allowance for the extreme freedom of discussion indulged 
in by public writers there. The character of the American Government is 
much better learned from history than from the brawlers of a‘ Caucus,” or 
the lucubrations of a party newspaper. Those who remember with what 
steadiness they adhered to the Non-Intercourse Act, which when first passed 
was much more opposed, and which the good people of this country de- 
clared could never be carried into effect, will be slow to believe that the 
Tariff would be lightly or causelessly given up. It is true that a more in- 
sane measure, viewed in its general bearings, never was adopted by any 
State. It is not, as has been said, the New World adopting the follies which 
the Old is leaving off; it isthe New world adopting, without necessity, and 
contrary to its obvious interests, regulations which in the Old are essential to 
the state of society existing there. 


IMPEACHMENT OF THE LATE FRENCH MINISTERS. 

Mokninc Curonicte—We confess that, whatever be the result, we think 
great good will be derived from the proceeding. If it should be determined 
that where there is no law there is no transgression, and that the French Le- 
gislature ought not, like the English Parliament in the case of Strafford, io 
consider the facts in themselves, without reference to any existing law as 
authorizing punishment, still the trial will strike a salutary terror in func- 
tionaries, and impress them with the idea of the reality of responsibility ; and 
at all events, the deficiency of the law on important Constitutional points 
will be felt and remedied. The French Revolution cannot even yet be full 
appreciated. Every day the beneficial consequences of that measure, which 
has given to France a people instead of a corrupt and contemptible court, a 
tyrannical aristocracy, aud oppressed slaves, are developing themselves more 
and more. Here we see men belonging to the people, sharing in their feel- 
ings, acting under a sense of duty, and evincing an indignation at corrupt and 
unprincipled measures. In the English Parliament, on the other hand, we 
have men of overgrown estates, who have feelings and a morality of their 
own, and who look on the people merely as instruments necessary for the 
procuring them the means of enjoyment. Responsibility is consequently a 
farce ; and the fountain-head being corrupted, the stream of immorality flows 
over the whole land, In every country where the law suffers property to 
accumulate from generation to generation in the same hands, there must be 
gross corruption and worship of money, because the standard being high, 
men are tempted to make exertions to obtain by all inanner of means more 
than is necessary to a comfortable existence, to escape the contempt of being 
far beneath the highest step in the scale. By the French law, this evil has 
been in a great measure guarded against, by the division of property conse- 
quent on the death of individuals. Ifa successful individual acquire a large 
fortune, he cannot perpetuate it. Hence, in France, the absence of that 
worst of all features in the character of this nation—the exclusive worship of 
property. “No man in Paris who possesses the means of existing comfortably 
would consider himself degraded because he has not a score of lacqueys 
lounging in his lobby, or under the necessity of selling his principles for a 
splendid equipage to his wife. These results have, it is true, been accom. 
plished in France at the expense of much suffering; but we fear no great 
good was ever yet accomplished without suffering and inconvenience. Cer- 
tainly the attempts which were made in Spain and Portugal, and which were 
so much lauded by the aristocratic friends of liberty in Parliament, do not 
tend to prepossess the world in fayour of nominal changes. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ P.P.P.” offers some friendly suggestions (which we will not overlook), and pro- 
poses that we should print the whole SrecrAror in the small type at present 
used for the advertisements. ‘“ A Reader of Seventy” solicits our attention to 
** the care of the aged and weak-eyed,” and calls upon us to “ perfect” our “ ele- 
gant and admirable plan,” by using throughout the paper, the same “ legible and 
round character” in which the “ Topics of the Day” are set forth. We fear it 
will not be easy to satisfy both these requisitions, but we commend them both to 
the judicious and benevolent consideration of the Printer. For ourselves, we 
shall take care that the space lost in large type shall be gained in condensation 
of matter; and we think we may promise for the Printer, that smallness of cha- 
racter shall be compensated by clearness of impression. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT IS REBELLION ? 

Ir was never doubted that the Irish Catholics would return 
Catholic Members to Parliament: they now fancy that they can, 
and that the members they send will be able to sit. Accordingly 
they have elected Mr. O'Connell, and they have done it in triumph. 
But this is neither insurrection nor rebellion. It is no more than 
would be done in Yorkshire, or elsewhere, on any party question. 
It is true, the Irishman expresses his emotions with more uproar 
than a Yorkshireman ; but he is not the more rebellious, because he 
is the more boisterous, It is saidin the Standard, that the “* whole 
strength of the law is to be put in action to put down the lay and 
ecclesiastical incendiaries who are now goading the miserable pea- 
santry of Ireland to rebellion ;" and that, “if the present laws 
shall not be found strong enough, new laws will be demanded.” 
Measures of violence, such as are here contemplated, are only likely 
to divert the people from an enthusiastic trial of what are their consti- 
tutional privileges, into an anti-constitutional state of irritation. 
What do the transactions amount to, which have been pompously 
clubbed together under the name of Irish Rebellion? At Ballina- 
more, a party of about five hundred men assembled, with such rude 
weapons as a population can always command, in order to oppose 
an Orange triumph which never took place: at the first sight of 
the military and police, they allran away: the magistrates, however, 
thought it advisable to have a flying shot, and ordered some of the 
police or soldiery to fire, and they fired: three shots are supposed to 
have taken effect, and the party moreover took fifteen prisoners. 
Does this “ smack of civil war ?""—and “ yet,” as the Times says, 
“horse and foot were called out to suppress it.’ At Fermoy, one 
of the most peaceable places in all Ireland, a procession of children 
took place in honour of Mr. O'Connell's election: the police in- 
terfered, and a riot ensued; the riot-act was not read, but the 
military fired, and the mob dispersed ; several individuals were 
wounded. Does “this smack of civilwar?” If this be a rebellion, 
it has none of the usual marks: we have seen such rebellions in 
towns in England, which have scarcely been thought worthy of a 
paragraph in a provincial newspaper. 








CHEAP HEROISM. 

Tue Daily Papers give a Mr. Young's account of his apprehension 
in Portugal, for certain Constitutional indications, under the head 
of “ ImpRISONMENT AND EXAMINATION OF A BRITISH SUBJECT 3” 
a description obviously intended to be extremely striking, and to 
cause a harrowing national sensation. If British subjects think it 
right to take any part in the civil strife of foreigners, we cannot 
see any thing at all strange or irregular in the circumstance of 
such British subjects being subjected to imprisonment by the hos- 
tile government. Our countrymen are far too fond of meddling in 
other people's affairs, and this they do apparently under an im- 
pression that a complete impunity belongs of right to their inter- 
ference. With an odd inconsistency, they claim all the merit of 
heroism for daring dangers, and when it comes to the pinch, argue 
that no penalties attach to their conduct. Thus, in the memorable 
instance of the deliverance of Lavalette from his prison in Paris, 
Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Bruce, and another gentleman, with the 
most humane purpose, outrageously violated the laws of France. 
They took all credit for the heroism of their action, which would 
have had’no heroism in it had impunity been presumed ; and when 
the punishment, moderate as it really was, fell upon them, they 
complained of it as an unworthy vengeance. Men should know 
what they are about. If they would claim the honour of daring, 
they must be prepared, without repining, to suffer the possible 
penalties. They must take the consequences into the calculation, 
and instead of treating them as wonderful wrongs, found their 
glory in having advisedly encountered them. : 

Mr. Young has, we make no doubt, been a good and prudent 
Constitutionalist ; but why should he, or our newspapers in his be- 
half, affect to consider as strange and monstrous the proceedings 
which the Miguelites think proper in respect of his suspected hos- 
tility. He has indeed been harshly treated, as the partisans of the 
other party would have been harshly treated had they been worsted 
in the struggle. We wish, from the bottom of our hearts, that the 
order of success and failure were reversed ; but even though, the 
unworthy have the triumph, we must regret the clap-trap expedient 
of attempting to produce a sensation by dwelling on the British 
character of one of the sufferers, a circumstance which is not of 
the slightest real weight. 

We make these remarks the more freely because we are assured 
that the policy of Miguel necessarily prescribes even an ostentation 
of clemency ; and under this persuasion, we can allow ourselves to 
indulge in a smile at some of the facts alleged or elicited in the ex- 





* Did you not, in the year 1820, ride in a triumphal car through the 
streets of Leira, playing on a violin ??—* Yes, I did, in company with gen- 
tlemen who are now persecuting the Constitutionalists.” 

“ Did you give a dinner in 1820, and when you drank certain toasts, did 
you not let off sky-rockets ?”—“‘ I have often given dinners, and often let 
off sky-rockets.” 





In the two letters which it is supposed emanate from the principal 
persons of Belfast steam-packet notoriety, the success of Don 
Miguel is chiefly grounded in a cause which strikes us as remark- 
ably characteristic of a people in the state of enlightenment of the 
Portuguese—and we may add, their neighbours, the Spaniards. 
The great boobies must have a king of their own—all their own— 
a royal gewgaw that will always stay at home, for them to worship 
or to play with, as it may happen—a piece of gilding for the the- 
atre, and an ornament for the palace or the cathedral. 

The steam-packet historiette signed “8.” and which was pub- 
lished by the Times, thus speaks to the Portuguese passion for the 
real presence in royalty. 

“There doubtless exists throughout the whole kingdom, and particu- 
larly at Lisbon and Oporto, among all the more respectable classes, a de- 
cided feeling of attachment to the legitimate Sovereign, and of gratitude 
for the Charter which he has bestowed. It is also certain, that the gross 
usurpation, effected in the face of the world, in violation of so many pro- 
mises, and in disregard of all the Governments of Europe, excites still 
more in Portugal than anywhere else hatred and disgust against him who 
seems to hold out to the country the mere exercise of his tyranny as a 
sufficient inducement to acquiese in his treason. But these sentiments, 
natural as they are among the respectable and educated classes, are far 
from being generally diffused through the population, and, in the pro- 
vinces especially, have made little progress. For the great mass, which 
is composed of the most numerous, though certainly not of the most 
worthy, part of the Portuguese nation, all the considerationsof legitimacy, 
of superior title, of liberty, and even of interest, become almost null, and 
appear effaced, by the simple fact of the presence in Portugal of a Prince 
invested with all the fascinations of royalty, and to whom there is no- 
thing to oppose but the acknowledged and legitimate rights of other 
Princes, who, being absent, do not present to the idolatrous tendency of 
the people any visible and material object.” 





“A total list of all the killed and wounded in the different actions be- 
tween the Portuguese Constitutionalists and the Chaves Rebels, two years 
ago, and latterly between the Miguelites and the Constitutionalists, would 
form a droll contrast with the ‘slashing returns’ of Napoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington. Five or six killed, and one or twohundred wounded, 
would probably prove the Portuguese sum total. One hardly knows which 
to admire most in this new species of warfare—the prudence of the van- 
quished or the humanity of the victors. Instead of leaving things to 
chance and valour, as others are accustomed to do, the Portuguese seem 
to arrange every thing beforehand, and to agree—whether for value re- 
ceived or not, we cannot say—which party is to have the honour of the 
day. A few guns fired, a rash and valiant Cagadore killed, and a few 
stragglers wounded, are sufficient for a brilliant despatch; and thus the 
pangs of defeat are not heightened, or the joys of triumph lowered, by the 
tears of the widowed and the cries of the fatherless. The conquering 
General, however, always contrives to issue a good bulletin, and to make 
the affair appear brilliant. We remember that about two years ago the 
Lisbon Gazette contained along despatch from one of the Constitutional 
Generals, who, after describing a terrible affair which lasted several hours, 
and in which the enemy lost two killed and at least twenty wounded, 
broke off suddenly in his despatch by stating that he was about to shave 
himself, but that he would send the remainder of his report by the next 
courier.”—Globe, 

It is extremely ridiculous in the Portuguese not to cut throats as 
liberally as the French, English, and the rest of the Christian and 
civilized world; but this kind of parsimony is not original in 
Portugal, and where we have examples of it we hardly account 
them ludicrous, so much are we the creatures of names. For 
instance, we read Thucydides without being shocked by the per- 
ception of the much-ado-about-nothing. The wane ofthe Spartan 
power is, however, to be dated from the loss of three hundred men ; 
and the historian, in describing the hardships of their retreat 
before the Athenians, speaks of their perspiration and the dust, in 
aggravation of the horrors of war. But we need not travel back to 
Grecian history. We remember a bulletin from India, in which 
an officer described his having dispersed a body of rebellious 
natives, andchased the leader, a certain Surajah Dowlah, across 
a field, banging him during the race, about the head and shoulders 
with a bamboo cane. This was narrated with all the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious victory. 

The affairs in Portugal, narrated by an accomplished Thucydides, 
would make a very brilliant history for the people of two thousand 
years hence. Xenophon describes an army thrown into extreme 
consternation by the braying of an ass; and Taipa’s vocal 
performances before Oporto, may make as creditable a figure in 
the pages of a future Anabasis. 


FRENCH WINE. 

‘Tt is stated that proposals have been made by the French Ministry 
to our Government to lower the duties on some of the chief articles of 
British manufacture now imported into France, on condition of our con- 
senting to place the duties on French wines on a level with those of 
Portugal.”—Daily Papers. 

On many accounts we wish this to be true. One is, that we 
prefer French wine to Portuguese ; and we believe that the Oporto 
manufacture is a pernicious beverage in comparison with the 
lighter productions of Burgundy and Bourdeaux. Next, because 
this may prove only the opening of a reciprocal commerce with 

. France, which in its nature is the most beneficial to this country 
in the whole round of trade. It would be hard, certainly, to take 
this opportunity of inflicting upon the vine-growers of Portugal 
the punishment which their present rulers ought alone to be visited 





amination of Mr, Young. For example, it is asked, 


with; but asthe only defence of the Methuen treaty has been the 
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patronage of our “ ancient ally,” now that the bonds of the al- 
liance will in all probability be slackened, we do not see any rea- 
son for excluding the wines of France to favour the growth of 


Portugal. 





A FROLIC IN SOUTH AMERICAN WARFARE. 
Twn the interesting Recollections of a Service in Colombia, Bolivar 
is described as escaping in a canoe froma party of Spanish cavalry 
who had surprised him resting in a village on the banks of the 
Oronoco. One of his pursuers gallantly swam his horse after him ; 
and, says our author, 

“‘ Never staying to ascertain if his comrades backed him, came close up, 
when Pornandez, who was always inclined jor frolic, said to me, ‘ Let us 
pull him on board and keep him’ He called to us to surrender ; and we 
threw his lance on one side, and pulled him into the canoe by the collar, 
leaving the horse to swim back if he pleased. The poor fellow was ter- 
ribly frightened at the denouement of his adventure, and begged earnestly 
for his life; but he was ordered to be given up to the Indians, who soon 
despatched him after we had gained the littie intelligence he could afford 
us.” Vol. II. p. 16. 

Such was the frolic of taking an enemy “to keep,” in South 
America ! 





The desire to be exuberantly fine betrays the newspaper scribes 
into strange blunders. The Times, speaking of Corder, who lies 
under a charge of murder, says that his demeanour, and general 
conduct in jail, “ has been perfectly decorous, and quite in unison 
with the awful situation in which he is placed, and the barbarous 
crime with which he is accused.” 

Thus, we learn from the Times, that a decorous demeanour is 
quite in unison with the barbarous crime of murder ! 


KING LEAR AT THE HAYMARKET. 
To read Shakspeare is a pleasure; it is a greater to hear him well 
read; to see him well acted the greatest of all. Characters drawn 
with so much truth, passion breathed with such energy, and 
sentiment so variously and powerfully affecting, cannot but interest 
persons of ordinary human susceptibility, through whatever medium 
they are presented to the understanding and imagination. The 
actor endowed with powers equal to a strong and just conception 
of the character he undertakes to personate, and with a command 
of voice and countenance to make his conception visible, has the 
means of affording society a higher and more universal pleasure 
than any other artist that labours for its gratification. Attempts, 
therefore, to embody the conceptions of the greatest of dramatic 
geniuses, and to restore his characters to the stage, where, from 
time to time, as theatrical talent rises and declines, they ap- 
pear and disappear, ought always to be viewed with indulgence. 
That nine ovt of ten, or rather ninety-nine out of a hundred, should 
utterly fail, ‘s nothing more than the nature of the undertaking— 
certainly the most arduous which the profession of an actor can 
prescribe to him—would lead one to expect: but a wise public 
will not be severe on the ninety-nine, lest its severity towards such 
as have miscalculated their powers should check the incipient 
efforts of the hundredth. 
A new Lear has appeared at the Haymarket, whose case requires 
and has received this politic indulgence; for whatever be his 
precise grade among the ninety-nine, there is not the least occasion 
to sing out, ‘ Eureka, we have gotten him!" It is easy to believe 
him an intelligent and sympathetic reader of the poet; but appa- 
rently he has mistaken the strength of his feeling for the power to 
express it. For either he is not sufficiently possessed with the 
poet, and his feelings are not strong enough to modulate his tones, 
regulate his gestures, and inspire his countenance; or he 
has not the flexibility of voice, features, and limbs, necessary to 
do justice to his feelings. His performance was rather a 
reading than an endeavour at personation; and as a reading, 
though tolerably correct, it was cold and passionless. A delibe- 
rate monotony and fatiguing slowness of utterance were main- 
tained through all the changes and chances of a most event- 
ful drama, and grew at last absolutely unendurable. Had Lear 
even torn his passion like his garments, to tatters, the rant 
would have been felt by the audience as a relief fromthe “solemn 
sameness” of his leisurely elocution. Mr. Cooper, when, in imi- 
tation of Charles Kemble, he laid about him with his hedge- 
stake, drew forth the only decisive round of applause heard that 
night. This demonstration of energy, though the energy was but 
physical, acted agreeably upon an audience ennuied by the life- 
lessness of the pageant, on which, for their sins, they were doomed 
to gaze, and whose tardy progress their justifiable impatience 
would gladly have accelerated. The old error of taking “ the 
life of elocution to lie in the strength of the lungs” is so exploded, 
that one is now-a-days seldom rattled soundly about the ears ; and 
the general tendency is to the opposite and less tolerable extreme 
of monotony. To be flat is to be natural, and feebleness is 
affected as a merit,—a mistake very convenient to poverty of 
genius and dearth of feeling ; but less likely than its opposite to 
meet with indulgence, inasmuch as loudness and vehemence will 
sometimes amuse, whilst flatness can never do other than damp 
an audience, 

Of all stage characters, Lear demands depth and versatility of 
feeling, as well as strong and varied powers of expression. Invin- 
cible passions, outraged by insult and goaded into phrensy by in- 
gratitude, are not consistent with a measured delivery and a for- 
mal deportment. They never, in this world, moved, looked, and 





spoke after the manner of the Haymarket Lear; unless it be the 
wont of passion to manifest itself by composure, and an inflexible 
solemnity of voice and countenance be held to indicate madness. 
For any signs of passion or insanity, discernible in his demeanour, 
Lear was as tranquil when he invoked the Gods as when he called 
for his dinner ; and as sane on the midnight heath as in his palace. 
‘Vos jambes seulment un peu plus avinnées,” is Figaro’s recom- 
mendation to his master when attempting to personate the drunk- 
ard. The new actor, before he attempts the part a second time, 
should task himself to endure the contemplation of actual insanity, 
and glean some of the marks by which it is apt to discover itself. 

It must be owned that the actor's conception of the part, if inef- 
fective, was at least consistent; for as there was latterly no 
phrensy, so there was previously no violence. The hot-headed old 
man disinherited Cordelia, and banished Kent, with great equa- 
nimity and self-possession. In the words, indeed, there was the 
‘** wrath of the dragon,” but in look and action the staidness of the 
judge ; and an idle fancy might have imagined it some venerable 
person strayed from the Common Pleas or Exchequer. Did ever 
man, in poetry or prose, ban and curse with the depth and bitter- 
ness of Lear? At the passage where he invokes wrinkles and 
sterility on his daughter, somebody near, apparently a little awed, 
ejaculated “ What a prayer!" but it was the poet's influence he 
felt, not the actor's; who, to say the truth, uttered Lear's wither- 
ing curses in a manner rather pious than imprecatory; and a fo- 
reigner might have taken him for a father invoking blessings on 
the head of adutiful daughter. It was not so with Kean, who 
was almost convulsed and nearly inarticulate with the vehemence 
of his denunciation. It was not so that, according to the testi- 
mony of Sir. W. Scott, Mrs. Siddons thought the imprecation 
should be delivered. 

“ She arose and placed herself in the attitude'of one of the old Egyptian 
statues; the knees joined together, and the feet turned a little inwards. 
She placed her elbows close to her sides, folded her hands and held them 
upright with the palms pressed to each other. Having made us observe 
that she had assumed one of the most constrained and therefore most 
ungraceful positions possible, (she had been previously remarking on her 
brother, J. Kemble’s occasional sacrifice of energy of action to grace,) 
she proceeded to recite the curse of King Lear on his undutiful offspring, 
in a manner which made our hair rise and flesh creep, and then called on 
us to remark the additional effect which was gained by the concentrated 
energy which the unusual and ungraceful posture itself implied.” * 

Was it Kean who set the fashion of a decrepit, drivelling Lear ? 
Whencesoever the present actor borrowed his notion, it is most er- 
roneous. Eighty years have rather augmented than abated the 
violence of Lear's passions ; and he who should represent him cor- 
rectly, would show them agitating the remains of a once iron frame 
almost to dissolution. Lear is an octogenarian Achilles— ira. 
cundus, inexorabilis, acer,” whose anger blazes into outrageous in- 

justice at a “most small fault” in his best-beloved. His impo- 
tency is of an untameable temper, not of intellect or even of age. 
* Fourscore years and upwards,” it is true; but the old man is still 
ready with his sword, quick to strike, a hale and hearty hunter, 
calling loudly for his dinner, and on the verge of the grave, yet 
strong enough to do deeds of death, and boast of the “ good biting 
faulchion that had made them skip.” That symptoms of an age 
advanced beyond the common lot should mingle with his bursts of 
grief and indignation, is only natural ; and the great art of the actor 
is to show the action of strong passions in a weak frame, and the 
violence of the one towering amid the tremulousness of the other. 
The picture of David Deans labouring at once under the agitations 
of sorrow and resentment, will convey the best idea of the look 
and manner at which a Lear ought to aim.—* They found the 
poor old man half frantic between grief and zealous ire ; his cheek 
inflamed, his hand clenched, and his voice raised, while the tear on 
his eye, and the occasional quiver of his accents showed that his 
utmost efforts were inadequate to shaking off the consciousness of 
misery.” The new Lear contented hingself with an exhibition of 
stiff joints, and, whenever his tones broke out of their usual mo- 
notony, with a kind of doting whine, borrowed apparently from 
Kean. No doubt, the old man is subdued at last. It is not in 
human nature that an aged frame should bear up for ever against 
the wear and tear of usage so unnatural and feelings so acute and 
exasperated. His language is then suitable to his condition, 
humble and almost infantine— a very foolish fond old man, &c.” 
It is a calm after a tempest—a pause amidst the storm of war- 
ring elements, the more felt by reason of the preceding agitation. 
But endowed with no more energy of body and mind, than the pre- 
sent actor chose, or was able to infuse into his acting, Lear had 
sunk into second childhood, when his woes first began to assail his 
wits. 

After what has been said, it needs scarcely be observed that the 
innumerable touches of irresistible pathos, that distinguish the 
part, fell cold and stale upon the ear. Intervening, as they do, 
amidst transports of passion, and the wild starts of an erring intel- 
lect, their effect is not to be withstood. But as it is from the eon- 
trast with the violent, that these softer emotions are so affecting, 
the absence of the first afforded no scope for the influence of the 
other ; for where there were no paroxysms there could be no re- 
vulsions. In a word, the so often quoted ‘‘ Si vis me flere, dolen- 
dum est,” &c. must be quoted again. Who could pity a Lear, 
that bore his wrongs with so much indifference ?—or believe him 

afflicted who testified no sense of affliction? or imagine him crazed 
who exhibited no symptoms of derangement more plausible than a 
wreath of straw, to countenance a verdict of insanity ? 





* Quarterly Review=-Boaden’s Life of John Kemble, 
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Lizvtenant Brann, R.N., has given an account of his South 
American gallops in a single octavo*. He starts as the rival of 
Captain Head: we know not which “ has it,” the Engineer or the 
Nayal officer : each has the credit of having crossed the Conti- 
nent helter-skelter, at the pace of jockies at Newmarket. Captain 
Head had the start in one respect—he got to print first. A race 
across the Pampas has now therefore less of novelty than it had. 
The Lieutenant has, however, his claims to notoriety ; as may be 
seen by the first sentence of his Conclusion. ‘Thus have I taken 
my readers four sea yoyages, two journies across the continent of 
South America, one through the Banda Oriental, remained seven 
weeks at Lima, three in Chile, one at Mendoza, eight at Buenos 
Ayres, one at Monte Video, and one at Rio de Janeiro, travelled 
upwards of twenty thousand miles by sea and land, and brought 
them back to England within twelve months from the time of my 
starting.” This averages upwards of fifty miles a day for three 
hundred and sixty-five days. The Lieutenant does not let us into 
the nature of his business, neither does he take the trouble to ac- 
count for his speed; except, indeed, in his return across the 
Andes, when he raced between ninety and a hundred and twenty 
miles per day (a distance of about eight hundred miles) in order 
to catch the packet—just as a man runs down Lombard-street, 
greatly distressed in wind, to overtake the mail. We must say, 
for a person who goes at this rate, the Lieutenant is a respectable 
and intelligent character. He goes too fast to see or to write 
much: nevertheless, he is a pleasant travelling companion; and 
he has not spent eighteen years “buffetting the wide world’s 
stage,” as he calls it, for nothing. He has been a great traveller, 
or rather, as they say of horses, he is a great goer. He has visited 
the “ sickly shores of Madagascar”; he has “burnt” in the 
deserts of .Namaqua Land, (in{ Southern Africa, ) and “ frozen” 
on the shores of Nova Scotia: he may add now, that he has slid 
on his back down twelve hundred yards of snow over the preci- 
pices of the Andes; consoled himself, after riding a hundred and 
fifty miles in the day across the plains of the Pampas, with “ hot 
punch out of his old tin pot”; and learned how to bleed himself, 
wear flannel, and physick his travelling companions. The reasons 
he assigns for galloping so fast are curious and sailor-like: first, 
he says, ‘‘ there is nothing to impede your straight-forward pro- 
gress” ; next, “there is a peculiar pleasure and buoyancy of spirits 
in riding over a dreary waste with nothing to attract your atten- 
tion” ; again, while your horse is in a full gallop, a fine opportunity 
is afforded for castlebuilding. (The Lieutenant was castlebuilding 
we opine, when he was thrown off upon some stones and sprained 
his hip, as he entered the post of Porte Zuelo.) |The post-house 
rises, he observes, in the horizon of the desolate plain, like a 
strange sail seen from a ship at sea: but is that a reason for riding 
at the rate of fifteen knots an hour? The simple truth is, that the 
horse is willing to go, and the rider has no inducement to stop ; 
and thus the mystery of these rapid journies is out. With respect to 
Mr. Branp’s route, we had not much to learn from a mere traveller: 
it is but justice, however, to say, that that little we did not know 
he has told us; for instance, whether the crossing of the Andes by 
the main pass of Uspallata was actually practicable during the 
season when it is said to be closed—i. e. during the winter there, or 
summer here. He actually crossed these magnificent mountains 
at this very time, and during a most inclement season. It is 
evidently aservice of extreme danger; probably as great as a close 
sea-fight in a frigate for five-and-twenty minutes. Mr. Branp not 
only traversed the pass at this dangerous time, but he re-crossed 
the mountains on the first return of spring, when the snow had 
indeed melted, but before the torrents had settled in their channels. 
We must say, that we are grateful to him for his sketches in the 
Andes, and for some solid information he has brought home. Not 
so for his sidewind strictures on other travellers : if he has errors to 
correct and exaggerations to reduce, why does he not do it in the 
downright manner of an upright man-of-war's-man, instead of 
hinting about this certain traveller, and that certain traveller, 
and quoting sentences from books which he never names, in order to 
find fault with them? It is a false tenderness towards the author 
he considers he has reason to blame, and a great injustice to writers 
who have written on the same subject, and whom he does not 
name. We were suspicious for some time that a part of his 
insinuations applied against Miers’s book on Chile: now, as we 
held this writer's book in esteem, it was unpleasant to us to 
conceive that his authority was called in question by a competent 
witness, but whose testimony was given in such a way that we 
had no means of examining it. But let this pass. Lieutenant 
Branp is a man who should be of our Traveller's Club ; and we 
doubt not that much entertainment and much instruction might be 
elicited from him: we should not mind spending an evening with 
him ee amidst the snow of the Andes, over his “ old tin of hot 
unch,” 

" Mr. Branp has an eye for forms: his plate of the descent down 
the Cuesta de Concual on the snow, gives a living idea of this 
terrific inclined plane. In spite, however, of these beautiful horrors, 
we prefer his account ofthe happy journey in the spring. This, for 
instanee, is a point of view a painter might take. 

“On arriving half-way up, and coming to a small flat, which serves as 
a resting-place, we perceived a troop of mules descending, which detained 


us some time, as we were obliged to wait until they had passed us. The 
snow still lay in deep ruts, and we were surrounded by high snow-capped 
mountains in all directions. It wasa novel and beautiful sight to look 
up at the mules defiling down the various zig-zag paths from such an 
awful height, appearing like so many sheep. As they approached the dif- 
ferent patches of snow, that lay in their paths, the peons made a great 
noise to encourage them over, which was echoed back in solemn repeti- 
tions by the huge and awful mountains around us; then vibrating and 
dying away in the distant vallies, it left upon the mind of the traveller a 
strong impression of his solitary and dreary situation.” 

And when he speaks of the ascent of his own companions whom 
he had preceded, his expressions are little short of beautiful; yet 
they are those of a man who has no style at all for common ob- 
jects. Thus does he describe in a few words the gradual ascent 
of his peons. 

“‘ Here [ stood observing the mules as they came up; first, aman’s head 
would appear like a little black spot rising up from the glittering snow, 
which had a most singular and beautiful appearance, while looking down 
upon it; like thousands, or fields of crystals, in the form of sugar loaves, 
showing various prismatic colours sparkling in the glaring sun; in the 
midst of these would rise up a mule’s head, and by degrees the whole came 
up, travelling, as it were, amidst sparkling diamonds, We arrived at the 
summit at half-past ten, making an ascent, I should say, of at least five 
thousand feet since six o’clock.” 

Perhaps, however, the liveliest scenes occur in crossing the tor- 
rents: a description of one of his transits we shall take an oppor- 
tunity of extracting. We shall only add, that though we are 
gratified at seeing piety in a sailor, we would hint to Mr. Branp, 
that an overstrained expression of it leads to the suspicion of hy- 
pocrisy; and the intrusion of these sentiments is at any rate a 
mark of bad taste. 





The first volume of Parriana, by Mr. E. H. Barker, is on the 
point of publication*. It is, like all Mr. BarKeEr’s publications, 
exceedingly farraginous ; nevertheless, the subject is curious, and 
he has collected together the testimonies of a great number of per- 
sons, respecting Dr. Parr. It is in fact entertaining, if the reader 
can forgive the repetition, the reprinting, and the notes about every 
thing and nothing. The first half consists entirely of republica- 
tions from the magazines: the second is the result of a pretty ge- 
neral pumping which Mr. Barker has exercised upon the friends 
of the Doctor, in order to extract all they knew about him, In 
this volume BARKER does not assume the Boswell himself: we 
are to expect him in that character, he says, when he has finished 
the Index to the Greek Thesaurus of Stephens, which he informs 
us has taken more time than he had calculated upon. Dr. Parr 
must have been a great man, to have made such a sensation about 
him wherever he went. All the writers of this volume—al/, for 
it is acurious specimen of polygraphy, being written by perhaps 
twenty or thirty authors—dwell with awe and reverence upon their 
recollections of him: they even record the merest trifles, nay the 
most frivolous follies, with a grave and solemn expression. No 
doubt the Doctor was alearned man—had a sort of schoolmaster's 
eloquence, and a great vivacity of manner: having lived among 
boys whom he flogged as he listed, he felt great confidence in all 
he said, and presumed upon timidity, ignorance, and admiration 
in his audience. It will sound very heterodox in the ears of his 
admirers if we say, that it was as much to his “ ferocity” as to 
any more dignified quality that he owed his fame. He used to 
pride himself upon his “ ferocity,” and complain that none of the 
artists who painted his picture could hit his “ferocity.” His friends 
dwell upon the power of this ferocity in argument : he would bend 
his bushy brow, throw the glare of a tiger into his eye, toss up 
his leg, and bang the table with his fist, flourishing a pipe in the 
other hand; and if the spectacle, as is most likely, dumb- 
founded his adversary, the bystanders cried out “a victory, a 
victory!” And now they write volumes about the irresistible power 
of Dr. Parr’s eloquence—of the astonishment and awe it excited 
in this or that person, who remained, say they, sometimes so wrapt 
in surprise and admiration at the powers of the Doctor, that he 
could not utter another word. One of these biographers-in-little 
speaks of an archbishop (the late Archbishop of Canterbury we 
presume) who, when he once came to dine at Hatton, actually laid 
down his knife and fork in utter astonishment at the display the 
Doctor made before him. At least so says his friend Mr. Stewart ; 
who, it seems, is a true poet. The Doctor had another way of 
proving himself an irresistible genius; which was by first repre- 
senting his friend as another to his face, and introducing him to 
every body he met as a kind of prodigy. When this Mr. Stew- 
art entered the room, ‘“ Mrs. Parr,” said the Doctor, “ you 
have seen Moore in this spot, some time ago; you now see 
Mr. Stewart. [Mr. Stewart is himself the narrator of this 
story, with fifty similar ones.] The race of true poets is 
now nearly extinct. There is you (turning to me, says Mr. 
Stewart, par parenth?se) and Moore, and Byron, and Crabbe, 
and Campbell—I hardly know another. You, Stewart, are a man 
of genius, of real genius, and of science too as well as genius. [ 
tell youso. It is here, it is here! (shaking his head, and saga- 
ciously touching his forehead with his finger)—I tell you again it 
‘is here! As to Walter Scott, As jingle will not outlive the 
next century; it is namby-pamby: I do not enumerate him with 
poets!’ Whereupon Mr. Barker, who never permits his reader 
to be at aloss for any thing, adds, in a note, ‘‘ It may be conveni- 
ent to be presented with a list of my admirable friend's writings.” 
Very convenient indeed! for we had actually never heard of Mr. 











* Journal of a Voyage to Peru; a Passage across the Cordillera of the Andes, in 
the Winter of 1827, performed on Foot in the Snow; and a Journey across the 
Pampas. By Lieutenant Charles Brand, R,N. Colburp, London, 1828, 





* Parriana, or Notices of the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D. Collected from various 
sources, printed and manuscript, and in part written, by E. H, Barker, Esq. of 
Thetford, Norfolk, 8vo. vol. 1, London, 1328 Colburn. 
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Stewart or his poem on the Pleasures of Love ; nor yet of the Re- 
surrection, a poem in five books; nor yet (which is still more 
strange) of Alhagranza, a Moorish metrical romance, in ten can- 
tos, 1816, 4to., pp. 446, price 2/, 2s.! This Mr. Stewart prides 
himself upon repeating those compliments that others blushed to 
hear or felt ashamed of. ‘ Stewart!’ said Dr. Parr to him, as 
he was reading aloud to his venerable friend part of the newspa- 
per he had taken out of the pocket of the stage-coach in which they 
were journeying, “Stewart! you are a superior reader—you read 
most distinctly. J tell you, Sir, you are both an agreeable and 
an energetic reader. Proceed: it gives me pleasure to hear you.” 
The Doctor, it seems, took care to have the right kind of people 
about him—those that could hear such fulsome compliments with- 
out a feeling of insult, and who would moreover repeat them to 
the honour and glory of both. In this ignorant world, if a man 
can get the reputation of great learning, and has plenty of vanity 
and vivacity, he may make the world put what value upon him he 
pleases. We would not undervalue Dr. Parr; but when the traits 
of undoubted charlatanerie, which were mingled with high and 
generous qualities, are recorded as marks of stupendous genius, 
it is impossible to help speaking out. Mr. Stewart nevertheless, 
first-rate and forgotten poet as he is, tells some amusing anecdotes 
of the Doctor; and we will forgive his solemn trifling for the sake 
of the amusement which his simplicity has given us. We refer 
our readers to the story about Dr. Parr’s admiration of the paper 
in the Spectator about dreams. After Dr. Parr had repeatedly 
requested that Mr. Stewart would attentively read over again this 
paper—after having eagerly procured him a copy at the first town 
they came to—after Mr. Stewart's attentive perusal—the Doc- 
tor entered the room “ with his eye brimful of expression, and 
a half smile curling his lip.” He inquired if Mr. Stewart 
had properly, thoroughly, effectively read the paper? To which 
his simple friend replies, “* Yes: I have perused it with deep in- 
terest.” Now then, mark the result: ‘* Never shall I forget the 
intellectual glance he then threw upon me, or the speaking smile 
which accompanied it. He stood full opposite without changing 
either (foot, we suppose) for about a minute, and stedfastly exa- 
mining me; when he slowly and thoughtfully quitted the room, 
without uttering another word.” Without uttering a word !—what 
was Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head to this? * We here see the 
secret of Dr. Parr’s exaggerated conversational fame: he knew 
how to glance and smile, and was adroit in selecting such men as 
Mr. Stewart as his auditors, when he spoke in the thunder and 
lightning of the voice and the eye. He carried the day by the “ ter- 
rors of his brow.” 

It would be unjust to conclude without stating, that Mr. 
Barker has collected, among much odd and some very accessible 
materials, a fair average portion of instructive and entertaining 
pages. But why quote whole papers of the Spectator and the 
Rambler? Why insert huge extracts from common books, apro- 
pos to perhaps a word or a subject that happens to be started ? 
We would make an exception for Mr. Hugh Stuart Boyd's letters 
on bells ; which, though they have nothing to do with Dr. Parr, 
are droll specimens of an extraordinary memory and folly. Mr. 
Boyd had heard that Dr. Parr was curious in bells—that he re- 
membered the size and tone of most of the remarkable bells in 
England, and could judge of their weight by their sound. Mr. 
Boyd hereupon writes a little volume from memory (upon his 
honour) of all he can recollect of bells; and in truth he recollects 
everything about both bells and steeples: he appears to have a 
memory for numbers which demands the inquisition of Dr. 
Spurzheim. 





EXTRACTS. 





CROSSING A TORRENT IN THE ANDES. 
* Tue velocity with which the water comes down when the snow melts in 
the mountains, is beyond all conception. I was here informed, that the first 
troop of mules crossed the Cordillera on the 15th of December. I entered 
it on the 18th. In order to cross the rivers we were obliged to have lassoes 
made fast round our bodies, for fear of the mules losing their footing from 
the rolling stones: a man first crossed over with one lasso, when on arriving 
at the opposite shore, he held it fast while all the others crossed with two: 
in this manner we all succeeded in getting over. Shortly afterwards we ar- 
rived at the Rio de los Orcones, which was terrible indeed: for being two 
o’clock in the day it was very high, and at its greatest velocity. The noise 
of the stones rolling at the bottom, was certainly appalling, and much re- 
sembled underground thunder. 1 went first with the old courier, and it re- 
quired our utmost exertions to keep the mules’ heads up, to face the torrent, 
which flew past us over our knees, at the rate of ten knots perhour. I could 
plainly feel the mule trembling and slipping beneath me, yet straining with 
all his might to keep upon-his legs. On the opposite shore we held the las- 
soes while the others crossed. Justas the boy got out of the rapid, his mule 
stumbled and fell; but we caught them with the lassoes before they got into 





* Another anecdote of the same kind by another hand occurs, p. 344. ‘‘ It was 
on the same evening that the Doctor for a long time kept his eyes stedfastly fixed on 
a fine print of a crucifix suspended over the fire-place. I could not but notice the 
solemnity and earnestness of his gaze. At length I ventured to say—‘* May I pre- 
sume, Sir, to request your opinion upon that extraordinary personage?’ ‘The 
Doctor started from his reverie, and with vehement anger replied, ‘ I am surprised, 
Sir, at the indelicacy of your request ;’ and then with the finger’s ends of one hand 
pointing to his breast, he waved backward and forward in his chair in much agita- 
tion. Thus he continued for a considerable time. I was speechless, and astounded 
with fear.” See also, p. 356, with what peculiarity one of his admirers has recorded 
his taste in mutton. “ Like Johnson, he loved good living, though he professed to 
disregard it. He wasfond of a shoulder of mutton roasted. I have heard him give 
directions that it should be sent to table, covered with a brown incrustation of salt 
and flour. His favourite part of the joint, to which he liked to help himself, was 
that which contained nothing but fat—it lies opposite the part that is first carved, 
Fhe 4 would cut not into slices, but into a large circular lump: he called ita 

unch, 





the stream again. I now looked anxiously for my black mule with a cargo. 
He brought it over admirably, and was sent across again for the other one, 
with which he struggled through, but buffetted the waves with a little more 
difficulty, As the merchandise was coming over, one mule was swept off its 
legs; the torrent first whirled him round and round, then head over heels he 
went, dashing against the rocks, while the peons were following him down 
the river, throwing their lassoes at him: strange to say, he disengaged him- 
self of his cargo, which proved his destruction, for that appeared a greater 
consideration to the peous than the poor animal, it being saved, and the mule 
lost. To get this cargo over, now required another mule to cross the river 
again. Although I strongly protested against it, the poor black one was sent, 
I saw he was very weak, for he was nearly lost iu going over light: however 
the load was put on, and the lassoes made fast to him; when by dint of 
hallooing, beating, and throwing stones, he made the attempt ; but just as he 
gotin the middle of the rapid, he was whirled round like a top, off his legs, and 
away he went, dragging the lassoes out of the men’s hands: others were 
thrown at him, but to no purpose, his head went under water, and dashing 
from one rock to another, life appeared to be extinct in an instant, and intwo 
minutes we lost sight of him, Poor animal! I could not but feel for him; 
for it was owing to his good qualities that he lost his life.”"— From Lieut, 
Brand’s Voyage. 
THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL AND HIS FAMILY, 

“ Our stay was only three days, but I visited the Opera, for the purpose of 
getting sight of the Emperor, who happened to be there, accompanied by his 
two daughters, the Queen of Portugal and the Infanta. The former is about 
ten years of age, and the latter an interesting little child of six or seven: they 
were very plainly dressed, and as they sat in their magnificent box in the 
centre of the theatre, were to be seen to great advantage. The interior of 
the house is very elegant, consisting of four tiers of boxes on each side of the 
Emperor’s, which occupies the whole front of the theatre, excepting four 
small boxes just above it. The grand entrance to the pit is underneath it, 
and it was certainly most superbly fitted up, with chandeliers, pier glasses, 
tables, chairs, &c., having all the appearance of an elegant drawing-room ; 
and being quite open in front, with the exception of a light gilt railing, they 
were quite exposed to the full view of the audience. Whenever the curtain 
dropt, the audience stood up out of respect to the Emperor; those in the pit 
facing him, at which time he would always rise and come forward with the 
little Queen and child. He wore a plain blue coat, without star or mark of 
distinction of any sort, with white trowsers and shoes, and but for the gentle- 
men in waiting never sitting down or coming forward, it was impossible to 
distinguish one from the other. The weather being very warm, he used a 
plain white fan during the whole of the opera, which, by the bye, is customary 
among the gentlemen in South America. The Queen is a very pretty little: 
girl, with flaxen hair, and remarkably fair. She was dressed quite like a little: 
old maid, very plain, wearing a prim close cottage bonnet. The pretty. In-~ 
fanta was the gayest of them all, being dressed just like an English child of 
the same age, with petticoat-trowsers and sash, her bright flaxen hair flowing in 
long ringlets over her shoulders. The Emperor is a handsome young man, 
about thirty years of age, with very dark hair and large whiskers. He is not 
very particular with respect to etiquette, for he was talking promiscuously to 
the ladies and gentlemen in the boxes on each side of him, and they appeared 
to be very familiar with him: he is frequently to be seen driving about the 
town in his tilbury, or riding on horseback, in plain clothes, with only one 
servant ; a vast contrast this to his mother, the Dowager Queen of Portugal, 
who never appeared in public without the greatest parade, and whoever 
passed her carriage, be they who they might, were obliged to kneel down 
if it were ever so dirty. 

“The Emperor is a very active man, being up every morning by five 
o'clock. At six he may always be seen publicly bathing amongst the towns- 
people, at the small Island of Cobres, on which is a small fort opposite the 
palace stairs, from whence he starts in his boat, undresses before every body, 
and jumps into the water, swimming amongst hundreds of others that are 
constantly there about that hour; it being the public bathing-place of Rio. 
de Janeiro.’—Brand’s Voyage to Peru. 





SPECTABILIA. 


Children and servants are remarkably Herodotean in their style of nar- 
ration. If an educated man were giving an account of the late change of 
administration, he would say—‘ Lord Goderich resigned ; and the King, in 
consequence, sent for the Duke of Wellington.’ A porter tells the story as 
if he had been lid behind the curtains of the royal bed at Windsor: ‘So 
Lord Goderich says, “I cannot manage this business; I must go out.’ So 
the King says,—says he, ‘‘ Well, then, I must send for the Duke of Welling- 
ton—that’s all.”’ This is in the very manner of the father of history.— 
Edinburgh Review. 

Bishop Watson compares a geologist to a gnat mounted on an elephant, 
and lying down theories as to the whole internal structure of the vast ani- 
mal, from the phenomena of the hide. 

Dr. Parr’s Oprnion or THE ANciENT Metnop or Fipp1inc.—“ His per- 
formance, says Mr. Ashley, consisted in merely holding the instrument by the: 
head, and sounding the open strings, and singing, with great animation and 
power of voice, Greek verses, or chorusses as he called them: shifting the 
fingers, he said, was useless, and merely a French innovation.” This is a 
touch beyond Smollett in his portrait of the Doctor in ‘ Peregrine Pickle.” 
In after life, when Mr. Ashley met Dr. Parr at Norwich, he asked him if he 
still practised the violoncello? The Doctor seriously replied, that as he could 
not accomplish the Greek scade, he had been reluctantly compelled to resign 
his musical studies.—Barker’s Parriana. 

SacraMENTAL Breap.—The Church of Rome, in the height of its power,. 
was extremely scrupulous in all that related to the sacramental bread. Ac- 
cording to Stevens, in his Monasticon, they first chose the wheat, grain by 
grain, and washed it very carefully. Being put into a bag, appointed only for 
that use, a servant, known to be a just man, carried it to the mill, and worked: 
the grindstones, covering them with curtains above and below; and having 
put on himself an albe, covered himself with a veil, nothing but his eyes ap- 
pearing. Thesame precaution was used with the meal. It was not baked: 
till it had been well washed; and the warden of the church, if he were either: 
priest or deacon, finished the work, being assisted by two other religious: 
men, who were in the same orders, and by a lay brother, particularly ap- 
pointed for that business. These four monks, when matins were ended, 
washed their faces and hands, 

Tue Launpresses or Buenos Arres.—The, washerwomen of Buenos 
Ayres present a singular spectacle te « stranger; they pursue their avocar 
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tion on the beach, and this soap-sud army extends for nearly two miles. All 
the washing of the town is performed there, by black women slaves, and ser- 
vants: at a distance upon the water, it looks like surf breaking upon the 
shore ; they wash well, extending the linen upon the ground to dry. Rob- 
beries amongst them are punished by ducking. A wedding, or other joyous 
ceremony, is celebrated with African magnificence ; a canopy is formed from 
the linen, and the heroine of the day placed under it ; red handkerchiefs for 
flags are carried upon sticks, with saucepans, drums, &c. They dance pas- 
seuls, after the mode of Guinea and Mozambique I presume. The music 
consists of singing and clapping of hands; thunders of applause follow— 
Parisot and Angiolini never received more ; a general shout ends the enter- 
tainments. Their adherence to African customs is a peculiar trait. At the 
approach of rain confusion seems at ils height, and ‘* chaos come again ; ” 
the ladies hurrying in all directions to save their linen from the pitiless 
storm, 

Porson on Morar AND Puysitcat Evit.—“ There was a large company, 
and the Doctor (Parr) addressed Porson nearly in these words :—‘ Mr. 
Porson, pray what do you think about the introduction of moral and physical 
evil into the world?’ This was a knotty question, 

Conticnere omnes, intentique ora tenebant. 
Porson, after a moment’s pause for reflection, answered with great solemnity, 
or dryness of manner :—* Why, Doctor, I think, we should have done very 
well without them.’ ”’—Barker’s Parriana. 

Poor-man-or-muTTon.—Dr. Jamieson, the lexicographer of Scotland, ex- 
plains that “this is a term applied to the remains of a shoulder of mutton, 
which after it has done its duty as a roast at dinner, makes its appearance 
as a broiled bone at supper, or upon the next day.’ The Doctor gives the 
following anecdote in illustration —* The late Earl of B., popularly known 
by the name of O/d Rag, being indisposed in an hotel in London, the land- 
lord came to enumerate the good things he had in his larder, to prevail on 
his guest to eat something. The Earl at length, starting suddenly from his 
couch, and throwing back a tartan night-gown which had covered his sin- 
gularly grim and ghastly face, replied to his host’s courtesy ; ‘Landlord, I 
think I cou/d eat a morsel of a poor man.’ Boniface surprised alike at the ex- 
treme ugliness of Lord B.’s countenance, and the nature of the proposal, re- 
treated from the room, and tumbled down stairs precipitately ; having no 
doubt that this barbaric chief, when at home, was in the habit of eating a 
joint of a tenant or vassel when his appetite was dainty.’ 


Summary Butcuery 1x THE Pampas.—A boy was despatched for a 
sheep for our supper; to my astonishment I saw him returning full gallop, 
with the poor animal trailing on the ground, fastened by the hind legs: its 
struggles lasted but a little time, for, on arriving, life was extinct; being li- 
terally strangled with dragging along the ground. Without attempting to 
bleed it, the head was cut off; in five minutes it was skinned, and, I may 
say, smoking with life, put into the pot for supper. This I learnt was al- 
ways the case, but never having witnessed a thing of the kind before, I need 
searcely add, that it took away all my inclination to eat any part of it.— 
Brand’s Voyage to Peru. 

Tue Rewarp or Genius.— Two of our present prelates, I believe, were 
at one time his pupils. One, at least, 1 am sure was. Parr used to exult in 
the narrative of the sound birchings he conferred on him—rehearse it with 
his hands, and chuckle during the rehearsal. This very circumstance augers 
well of the prelate’s merit! While Parr wielded the ferule, his invariable 
rule was, never to punish lads of stunted capacity, nor try to extort, from 
mediocrity of talent, treasures which nature had not been prodigal enough 
to bestow. No, the really talented he attacked—to those, nature had been 
bountiful—and resolute Parr was to make her gifts be cultivated. There 
is a distinguished divine of the day, justly respected for his attainments and 
merits, who was mainly indebted to Parr’s instruction for his celebrity. 
For some time after he entered the seminary, over which this great scholar 
ruled, the lad was classed as a mediocre,’ and engaged, in consequence, the 
comparative amnesty extended to that grade. It happened, however, that 
one evening (after school-hours) the head assistant called to acquaint Parr 
with the momentous discovery, that, ‘from some recent observations, he 
was led to conclude * * *¥ * was a lad of genius.’ ‘Say you so?’ 
(roared out Parr, in one of his delighted chuckles) —* then begin to flog 
to-morrow morning!!!’ The distinctive birch was, I learn, not forgotten. 
The eclipse of genius speedily wore off.”’—Barker’s Parriana. 

Sir Humenrey Davy’s Praise of AncLinc.—* The search after food is 
an instinct belonging to our nature; and from the savage in his rudest and 
most primitive state, who destroys a piece of game, or a fish, with a club 
or spear, to man in the most cultivated state of society, who employs artifice, 
machinery, and the resources of various other animals, to secure his object, 
the origin of the pleasure is similar, and its object the same: but that kind 
of it requiring most art may be said to characterise man in his highest or in- 
tellectual state ; and the fisher for salmon and trout with the fly employs not 
only machinery to assist his physical powers, but applies sagacity to conquer 
difficulties; and the pleasure derived from ingenious resources and devices, 
as well as from active pursuit, belongs to this amusement. Then as to its 
philosophical tendency, itis a pursuit of moral discipline, requiring patience, 
forbearance, and command of temper. As connected with natural science, 
it may be vaunted as demanding a knowledge of the habits of a considerable 
tribe of created beings—fishes, and the animals they prey upon, and an ac- 
quaintance with the signs and tokens of the weather and its changes, the 
nature of waters and of the atmosphere. As to its poetical relations, it 
carries us into the most wild and beautiful scenery of nature ;— amongst the 
mountain lakes, and the clear and lovely streams that gush from the higher 
ranges of elevated hills, or that make their way through the cavities of cal- 
careous strata. How delightful in the early spring, after the dull and tedious 
time of winter, when the frosts disappear, and the sunshine warms the 
earth and waters, to wander forth by some clear stream, to see the leaf 
bursting from the purple bud, to scent the odours of the bank perfumed by 
the violet, and enamelled, as it were, with the primrose and the daisy ; to 
wander upon the fresh turf below the shade of trees, whose bright blossoms 
are filled with the music of the bee ; and on the surface of the waters to view 
the gaudy flies sparkling like animated gems in the sunbeams, whilst the 
bright and beautiful trout is watching them from below ; to hear the twit- 
tering of the water-birds, who, alarmed at your approach, rapidly hide them- 
selves beneath the flowers and leaves of the water-lily ; and as the season 
advances, to find all these objects changed for others of the same kind, but 
better and brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend, as it were, for 
the gaudy May-fly, and till in pursuing your amusement in the cam and 


balmy evening, you are serenaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush and 





melodious nightingale, performing the offices of paternal love, in thickets or- 
namented with the rose and woodbine !’”— Sadmonia. 

A Sure on Suore.—The confusion of a ship being on shore, and the im- 
pression it must make upon those who have never witnessed a scene of the 
sort, cannot easilybe imagined. The leadsman is in the chains chaunting the 
depth of water, to the attentive ears of the captain and master, who are 
conning the ship to his ery of quarter-less-four, &c. ; when all at once, while 
under full sail, she strikes. ‘ Holloa! what’s that?” cries the captain. 
“ The ship’s on shore,”’ reply a dozen voices in the same breath, What 
water,”’ cries the captain?  Quarter-less-two, sir,” isthe reply. ‘* What 
water forward ? what water abaft ? what water to starboard? what water to 
port?” to all which questions various sailors fly to answer. “ Two fathoms, 
sir—quarter-less-two,” &e. Again she strikes. Now confusion begins, va- 
rious orders and the boatswain’s pipe are heard in all directions. © Turn 
the hands up to shorten sail” Aye, aye, sir!” “Man the fore and 
main clue-garnets, top-gallant clue-lines,” &e. “ All manned, sir.’ “ Up 
courses, in top-gallant sails.”” Away go the sails, flapping in the wind till 
silenced by their various buntlines ‘and cluelines drawn close to the yards ; 
—bump again she goes. “ Lower away the topsails.’ “ Turn the hands 
up, out boats.” Down fly the yards, the shrill pipe is heard again: “ All 
hands out, boats ahoy!” “Away fly the pigs, sheep, ducks, geese, turkies, 
fowls, &c. that may happen to be in the launch ; their cackling, &c. drowns 
the officers’ voices : “ Throw them overboard, down below, anywhere to 
stop their noise.” © Clear away the kedge anchor. Get the stream cable 
up from below.” Up it comes, roaring across the hatchway. The anchor 
is lowered to the stern of the launch; the other boats are sent off, to sound 
round the vessel for the deepest water; when that is found there the anchor 
is dropped. ‘* Now heave away on the cable, my fads.” “ The anchor’s 
coming. home, sir”? Harder she strikes still; other orders are given: 
Stand by to start all the water below—man the pumps—see the guns all 
clear for throwing overboard.” Previous to these orders being put into exe- 
cution the sailors are cheered up to “ Try her once more : heave again, my 
lads.’ “She holds, she holds! hurra! my hearties, bravo! There she 
starts, there she goes. She’s off, she’s off.” ‘ Hold fast the guns, never 
mind the water.”’ “ Another heave, my boys, hurra! and she floats.”’ ‘‘ There 
she is, all your own.” “ Now turn the hands up to make sail, hoist away 
the topsails, man the fore and main tacks, &c.? ‘ All manned, sir.” © Haul 
on board” is the word, and away she goes again, all right, without further 
damage than probably knocking a little of the false keel off her bottom, 
which a few hours in dock will put in order again. — Brand's Voyage to Peru. 

A new steam-coach has been made at Edinburgh by Messrs, J. and G. 
Naesmith, the sons of the eminent landscape-painter. The Scotsman, 
speaking of their invention, says—* Their steam-coach is now finished so 
far as regards the machinery, and we had the pleasure of inspecting it a few 
days ago, The engine is on the high pressure principle, as it always is for 
locomotive vehicles ; but from the construction of the boiler, every chance 
of explosion is more effectually guarded against than in most of those which 
are called low pressure engines. The furnace is a cube of about 30 inches, 
with two chimneys ; the boilers, four in number, are placed within it. They 
consist of iron cylinders, about nine inches in diameter, and are placed ina 
vertical position. There are two steam cylinders of about four inches 
diameter, with the cranks at right angles, The whole space occupied by 
the machinery, which is about 43 feet long, 3 feet broad, and 3} feet deep, 
scarcely exceeds in size the ordinary boot placed behind a stage-coach 
The vehicle has four wheels, and is steered by a person sitting in front. A 
trial, we understand, is to be made of it in a few days.” 








NEW WORKS 
On the point of Publication. 


2.8. d. oe @ 
QUARTO, Something New on Men and Man- 
Kennedy’s Origin of Languages 2 12 6 ners, bds. ‘ ‘ . 0 
The Boarding-School Ciphering Rules for Drawing in Perspective, 
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ocTAvo, Dialogues on Prophecy, vol.2,bds.0 9 0 
Burn’s Principles of Midwifery, Grier’s General Councils of the 
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Pearson’s Sermons ° . 0.12 0 Book of Job, in conformity to the 
The Subaltern’s Log-book,2 vols. 1 0 @ Masoretical Text, cloth . 0 5 6 
Kinsey’s Portugal Illustrated, DUODECIMO,. 
imp. 8vo. ° ° ° + 110 0 Burn’s Principles of Christian Phi- 
Warner’s PsalterIllustrated . 010 6 losophy, 2d edition > 0 
Rey. P. Wilson’s Sermons . 010 6 Lansdowne’s Acts, with notes by 
Johnson’s Cicero, Lat. and Eng. 0 9 0 Pratt . . . . . 2 6 
Cory’s Fragments of Sanchoniatho0 10 6 Notes by Carey 0 5 0 
Large paper - 1 1 0 Chronological Guide, with Chart, 
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Pillan’s Letters on Teaching,bds. 0 5 0 Notes of a Journey in the North 
FEbers’s Seven Yearsof the King’s of Ireland, in 1827, bds. . 6 0 
Theatre, bds. ye ° . 18 0 Little Jack, by P.O. Skene, French 
Parriana, or Notices of Dr. Parr, and English, bds. Fy . 46 
by E. H. Barker, bds. e 016 0 OCTODECIMO. 
Brande’s Journal of a Voyage to Moseley’s Greek Exercises, sheep 0 2 0 
Peru, bds. . ° ° P 12 0 Lanktree’sRomanAntiquities,bds/0 3 0 
Abbey (the) of Innismoyle, bds. 0 3 6 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived at Gravesend—July 25, Orelia, Hudson, from New South Wales. At 
Portsmouth—July 23, H. M. S. Herald, from Bengal, with Lord Amherst and suite. 
At St. Helena—May 29th, Frances Charlotte, Talbert, from Madras; 30th, John 
Freeman and Royal George, Grant, from Manritius. At Cape of Good Hope— 
May 9th, Fame, Bullen, from London, and Bolivar, Macdonald, from Liverpool. 
At Calcutta—Norfolk, Redman, from London, At Sydney, New South Wales— 
Asia, Edgar, Sovereign, M‘ Kellar, Asia, Edmonds, Nimrod, Harvey, Queen Charlotte, 
Moughan, Albion, Proctor, Hooghly. Reeves, Courier, Elizabeth, Cox and Morles, 
all from London; Fiorentia, Bollett, and Marquess Huntly, Ayscough, from Cork ; 
Hind, Rogers, from Clyde, and North Briton, Morrison, from Leith, At Van 
Dieman’s Land—Caroline, Hare, from Hull. 

Sailed from Gravesend—July 19th, Cesar, Watt, and 20th, Lady Flora, Fayer, 
for Calcutta, Indian, Eadie, for Batavia; 2lst, Catharine Stewart Forbes, Chap- 
man, for Bombay; 22nd, Earl of Egremont, Johnson, for the Cape ; 24th, Timan- 
dra, Wray, for Van Dieman’s Land. From Liverpool—July 20th, Thomas, Davidson, 
for Bombay. 

Spoken—Harvey, from Van Dieman’s Land, 5th July, Lat, 27 North, Long. 23 
West. The St. George, Swarnstone, from Liverpool to Madras, 22nd April, Lat. 
7 North, Long. 24 West. Othello, Thompson, from Liverpool to Bengal, Lat, 25 
South, Long. 34 West, on the 29th March. Moira, Thornhill, from London to 
Bengal, 19th July, Lat, 42 North, Long 11 West, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Birtas.—On Saturday, the 19th inst., at Lavender-Sweep, Clapham-Common, 
Mrs. John K. Gilliat, of a daughter—The wife of the Rev. Samuel Walter Burgess, 
A.M., of a son and heir—On the 19th, at Beaulieu-Lodge, Winchmere-Hill, the 
Lady of Frederick Cass, of Little Grove, East Barnet, Esq. of a son—On the 10th, 
at Versailles, the Lady of H. M. Burnbury, Esq. of Devonshire Castle, Demerara, of 
a son—On the 19th, at Mount Pleasant-house, Norwood, Surrey, the Lady of H. 
Littlewood, Esq. of a son and a daughter—At Elton, near Stockton-upon-Tees, the 
Lady of G. W. Sutton, Esq. of a son and heir—The Lady of Peter MacEvoy, Esq. 
of Great Cumberland-place, of a son.—At the Rectory, North Huish, Devon, the 
lady of the Rev. Philip Pevring of ason.—A poor woman, named Groves, an inha- 
bitant of Blackmore, was on Friday last safely delivered of two boys and a girl, 
“ all alive and likely to do well.”—At Putney, in Surrey, on the 23rd inst., the lady 
of Sir Robert Graham, Bart. of a son.—At Florence, on the 11th, the lady of Captain 
G. J. Hope Johnstone, R.N., of a daughter—On the 23rd, at Sandhurst, Lady Har- 
riet Paget, of a son—On the 24th, at Portland-place, Stockwell-common, Mrs. Fre- 
derick G, Godsell, of ason—On the 25th, at 20, Saville-row, Mrs. Vernon Smith, of 
a son.—At Pitsford, Northamptonshire, the lady of Captain Thomas Blakiston, R.N., 
of a daughter.—At Freathy, near Millbrook, the lady of Captain ‘Thomas, Royal 
Navy, of a son. 

MARRIAGES.—On the 19th inst., at Overton, Yorkshire, Major Robert R. Loring, 
Brigade Major to the Forces in the Canadas, to Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. Richard Smith, Rector of Marston, in the same county—On the 2Ist, at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rey. William G. Sawyer, Captain Henry Hope, 
R.N. and C.B., to Jane Sophia, youngest daughter of Admiral Sir Herbert Sawyer, 
K.C.B., of Dalby Old-Hail, Leicestershire—On the 22d, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Thomas Mills Goodlake, of Wadley-house, Berks, to Emilia Maria, daughter 
of the late, and sister to the present, Sir Edward Baker, Bart. of Ranston, Dorset, 
and niece to the Duke of Leinster—On the 17th, at Cheltenham, by the Rev. Fletcher 
Fleming, of Rydal, Westmoreland, Grace Trevor Charlotte Bc ven, the eldest 
daughter of the late William Boscawen, Esq. to William Fleming, Esq. second son 
of the Rev. John Fleming, of Rayrigg, Westmoreland.—On the lth, at Kilmegan 
Church, the Right Hon. Earl Ann ley to Priscilla Cecilia Moore, second daughter 
of Hugh Moore, Esq. of Eglantine House, Hillsborough, county of Down.—At 
Brighton, Wm. Galioth, Esq. of Wigganthorpe, Yorkshire, to Louisa Catherine, 
youngest daughter of Wm. Charlton, Esq., of Apley Castle, Shropshire.—At Wick- 
ham, John Carpenter, Esq. of Mount Tavy, Devon, to Lucy, fourth daughter of the 
Rev. N. Garnier, of Rookesbury, Hampshire.—On Tuesday, the 22nd, at Withcote, 
in the county of Leicester, Edward Dawson, of Whatton House, in that county, 
Esq. to Mary Finch, the eldest daughter of the late John Finch Simpson, of Launde 
Abbey, in the same county, Esg—On Thursday, the 24th, by the Rev. Lord Bayning, 
at St. Mary’s church, Mary-le-bone, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Southwell Keppel, 
third son of the Earl of Albemarle, to Lady Maria Clements, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Leitrim—On Friday, the 25th, at St. James’s Church, by the Rev. William 

*helips, Henry Pester, 1. to Georgiana Macleod, daughter of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Johnand Lady Emily Macleod—On Thursday, the 24th, at Widdington Rectory, 
Essex, by the Rey. Colin Campbell, George Frederick Rich, Esq. of Sunning, Berks, 
Captain R.N. to Agnes, second daughter of the late Charlies Henry Fraser, Esq.— 
The Right Hon. Earl Annesley, to Priscilla Cecilia, second daughter of Hugh Moore, 
Esq. Westminster. 

Deatus.—On the 22d inst., at his house in Whitehall, the Right Hon. Viscount 
Melbourne, aged 88—On the 19th, in Holles-street, Cavendish-square, after a few 
days’ illness, George Cary, Esq. of Torr-abbey, in the county of Devon—On the 5th 
of March, on his passage from India, Lieutenant Edward Kelly, only son of Lieut.- 
Colonel Kelly, late of the Life Guards, and now Aid-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 
This gallant young man fell a victim to the climate of India at the age of 22—On 
the 20th inst., at his house in Grosvenor-place, the Right Hon. George, Lord Rivers, 
in the 77th year of his age—On the 14th, at his house at Plymouth, Dr. William 
Bremner, late of the island of Dominica, in the West Indies—At Salisbury-place, 
Regent’s Park, Duncan Forbes Duff, Esq. eldest surviving son of Hugh Robert Duff, 
Esq. of Muirtown, Inverness, N.B.—At Paris, the Duke of San Carlos, Ambassador 
from the King of Spain at the French Court—At the Cape of Good Hope, Captain 
Charles Acland, commanding his Majesty’s ship Helicon, youngest son of the late, 
and brother to the present Sir Thos. D. Acland, Bart., of Killerton, Devon.—In 
Lower Grosvenor-street, Edward Dalton, Esq.—On the 8th inst., at Waterford, on 
his way from Newfoundland, Assistant-Commissary-General Manvell—On the 2] st., 
Deborah, the eldest daughter of Captain Jenkins, Beachley Lodge, Chepstow, aged 
23—On the 2ist., in Sackville-straeet, Piccadilly, the Rev. T. Lloyd, Vicar of Lewes- 
den, Northamptonshire—On Thursday, the 24th, at her residence in Brighton, Mrs. 
Millington, relict of Langford Millington, Esq. of Rushford Hall, Norfolk; and 
Berners-street, London—On the 24th, at Pentonville, aged 30, Susanna, wife of 
S. L. Giffard, Esq. LL.D. and daughter of the late Francis Moran, Esq. of Down- 
hill, in the county of Slige—On Monday last, in Sackville-street, Piccadilly, the 
Rey. Thomas Lloyd, Vicar of Weedou Lois, Northamptonshire, and formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College. The Vicarage is in the patronage of the Provost and 

Fellows of King’s College. 























FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Tuesday, July 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. Dickinson and T. Arnett, Bridge-street, Southwark, horn-pressers—A, and J. 
Simpson, New Rutland-street, Commercial-road, linen-drapers—W. Jones and E. 
Pengree, Milford-lane, St. Clement’s, coal-merchants—G. Thompson and R, Cana, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, timber-merchants—S. and G. Eadon, Sheffield, merchants— 
C.F. Davis, H. Fowler, and T. Smith, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, clothiers—G. 
Ryder and J.B. Wreaks, Little Bolton, Lancashire, roller-makers—J. Turton, J. 
Buchanan, and W.C. Thompson, Liverpool, coppersmiths; so far as regards J. 
Buchanan—J. Petty and R. Cooper, Liverpool, coal-dealers—A. Holloway and M. 
Coleman, James’s-place, Hackney-road, schoolmistresses—J. and J. Radford, Pic- 
cadilly, tailors—J. Hutchinson, W. Good, and C, Horan, Leeds, merchants—H. T. 
Gray and E. Elliss, Wouldham, Kent, lime-burners—I. Gabay and A. Flash, Liver- 
pool, merchants—J. Caparn and J. Marfieet, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, chymists— 
E. Kingsford, jun. and G. Kirkby, Canterbury, printers—J.H. and J. Hopkins, Bir- 
mingham, bakers—W. and T. Spratt, Mulbarton and Lakenham, Norwich, millers— 
A. and C. Warren, Duke-street, Richmond, wine-merchants—C. Dear and S. Sedg- 
wick, Hertford and Ware, linen-drapers—T. and D. Martindale, and J. T. Brown, 
Fenchurch-street, wine-merchants; so far as regards J.T. Brown. 

INSOLVENT. 
July 22—James Bacon, Commercial-road, Lambeth, carpenter. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 
William Elliott, Goswell-road, wine-merchant, from July 4 to Aug. 15. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Benjamin Smith, Bristol, tailor, to surrender Aug. 2, 4, Sept. 2, at the Commercial 
Rooms, Bristol: solicitor, Mr. Brittan, Basinghall-street. 

Jacob Smith, Diorama, Regent’s-park, and Paris, printer, July 25, Aug. 1, Sept. 2, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Hyde, Ely-place, Holborn. 

John Wood, Manchester, oil-merchant, Aug. 4, 5, Sept. 2, at the Star Inn, Man- 
chester : solicitors, Messrs..Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

Elizabeth Kershaw, Milnrow within Butterworth, Lancashire, flanneil-manufac- 
turers, Aug. 15, 16, Sept. 2, at White’s Hotel, Manchester: solicitor, Mr. Wheeler, 
Gray’s-inn-place. 

John Flood, Leeds, surgeon, Aug. 4, 5, Sept. 2, at the Court-house, Leeds: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Battye, Fisher, and Sudlow, Chancery-lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 18, R. J. R. and 'T. Wrigley, W. Rochliff, and S. Wrigley, Liverpool, black- 
smiths—Aug. 14, F. Sleddon, Preston, Lancashire, machine-maker—Aug. 12, W.and 
J. Plunkett, Whitechapel-road, ironmongers—Aug. 13, J. Cash, Liverpool, tailor— 
Aug.3, J. Ansley, Star-court, Bread-street, merchant—Aug, 2?, J. Courtney, Bristol, 
banker—Aug. 13, A. J. Smith, and I, Shepherd, Brierley, Staffordshire, iron-masters 
—Aug. 18, J. Warburton, South-bridge, Lancashire, calico-printer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 12. 

J. Revans, jun., London, and Quebec, North America, merchant—T. B. Shore, 
Kidderminster, victualler—J.'T, Taylor, Upper Thames-street, iron-merchant—G. 
Siedenburg, Nightingale-lane, East Smithfield, victualler—W. Spencer, Manchester, 
grocer—C. Cox, Newcasile-under-Lyme, Staffordshire, common-brewer, J. Sunder- 
so aro here me Hewett, Fair-Mile-House, Oxfordshire, banker—W. 

art, Union -street, Newington-causeway, money-scrivener—T. Barnes, Denni 

Suffolk, merchant. . * 7 ttt 


Friday, July 25. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

C. Evans and T. Rake, Bristol, confectioners—C. Browne and W. Shaw, Notting- 
ham, lace-manufacturers—T. and T. Powell, Lisle-street, Leicester-square, coal 
oven-builders—J. Stenson and J. Marshall, Leeds, linen-manufacturers—C, Court, 
W. Kilvington, and R. Southeran, Yarm, Yorkshire, brick-manufacturers—W. 
Otter and W. Hedges, Romford, chymists—J. Pearson and C. Cross, Oldham and 
Rochdale, Lancashire, corn-dealers—R. and G. Tombs, Cheltenham, tailors—S. Do- 
naldson and I, Taylor, Limehouse, sail-emakers—E. and A. Barber, Liverpoo 
linen-drapers. 
































































































INSOLVENTS. 
July 24—James Cork and Zachariah Banister, Clipston-street, Fitzroy-square, 
cabinet-makers, 
July 25—Isaac Hainsworth, Church-passage, Guildhall-yard. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Matthew Wood M’Laughlan, Manchester, publican. 
Joseph Hobbs, Gloucester, corn-denler. 
Thomas Pike, Paddington-street, stone-mason. 

BANKRUPTS. 
Robert Edgar, Hart-street, Crutched-friars, and Commercial Sale-rooms, Mincing- 
lane, wine-merchant, to surrender Aug. 5, 8, Sept. 5, at the Bankrupt’s Court, Ba- 
singhall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Osbaldeston and Murray, London-street, Fen- 
church-street. 
John Briggs, Tintern-Abbey, Monmouthshire, iron-master, Aug. 15, 16, Sept. 5, at 
the Rummer Tavern, Bristol: solicitor, Mr. White, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Thomas Clark, Calthwaite, Cumberland, cattle-dealer, Aug. 4,5, Sept. 5, at the 
George Inn, Penryth: solicitors, Messrs. Mounsey and Gray, Staple-inn. 
Samuel Adamson and George Earnshaw, Thurston, Yorkshire, corn-millers, Aug. 
8, 9, Sept. 5, at the Sessions-house, Wakefield: solicitor, Mr. Preston, Tokenhouse- 
yard. 
Jeremiah Thompson, New York, America, merchant, Aug. 8, 9, Sept. 5, at the 
Clarendon Buildings, Liverpool: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and Faulk- 
ner, Bedford-row. 
Ralph Cieworth, Westleigh, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Aug. 7, 8, Sept. 5, at the ] 
Eagle and Child Inn, Wigan: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, j 
Bedford-row. 
John Barlow, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, grocer, Aug. 20, 21, Sept. 5, at the 
Monson’s Arms Inn, Gainsborough : solicitors, Méssrs. Spurr and Leach, Warnford- 
court, Throgmorton-street. 

Thomas Braithwaite, Kegworth, Leicestershire, wine-merchant, Aug. 11, 12, Sept 

5, at the White Hart, Ashby-de-la-Zouch : solicitors, Messrs. Long, Austen, and 
Hobson, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 
Benj. Jones, Tipton, Staffordshire, cordwainer, Aug. 1, 2, Sept. 5, at the Golden 
Lion, Worcester: solicitor, Mr. Collins, Great Knight Rider-st., Doctors’-commons. 
John Parkinson, Louth, Lincolnshire, grocer, Aug. 7, 8, Sept. 5, at the Blue Stone 
Tavern, Louth: solicitor, Mr. Edmunds, Exchequer-office of Pleas, Lincoln’s-inn 
Samuel Inns, Towcester, Northamptonshire, ironmonger, Aug. 15, 16, Sept. 5, at 
the Union Inn, Birmingham: solicitors, Messrs. Holme, Frampton, and Loftus 
New-inn. 














DIVIDENDS. 
July 29, J. Winn, Brownshill, Gloucestershire, clothier—Aug. 23, S. George, sen., 
Bristol, sugar-refiner—Aug. 19, W. Newham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, merchant—Aug. 
21, J. Parsons, Oxford, brewer—Aug. 15, T. Moss, Vauxhall, potter—Aug. 15, E. 
Tollervey, Westbourne, Sussex, miller—Ang. 15, J. and W. Stirling, Copthall-court, 
merchants—Aug. 15, J, Chisholm, Harwich, chymist—Aug. 15, M. Fletcher, Lime- 
street-square, merchant—Sept. 9, G. Moore, Liverpool, merchant—Aug. 21, D. 
Morling, Great Yarmouth, grocer—Aug. 18, R. and E. Jones and G. Hulme, Man- 
chester, iron-founders. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Aug. 15. 

J. Nokes, Marsh-gate, Westminster-bridge-road, victualler—G. A. Ward, Bir- 
mingham, cabinet-maker—W. Waters, Luton, Bedfordshire, baker—J. Avery, New 
Bond-street, silversmith. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Jury 25. 

Our arrival of Grain in general this week has been very limited, and, the weather 
still continuing very unsettled, Wheat fully supports the prices of Monday, thongh 
the trade is not over brisk. 
Barley, Beans, and Peas sell on full as good terms. 
The Oat Trade is tolerably brisk, in consequence of the shortness of the supply, 
and a triflg dearer. 
Return price of Grain on Board Ship, as under :— 

Ss 68 e. #. 
Peas, White, .... + 
« «+ 04 — 62 Boilers,.....- 
eo ee oe D0 — 60 Beans, small, 
see ee 69 — 68 Ticks, new,.... +. 35 — 40 





Wheat, Essex Red, ..........44 to 52 
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SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Jury 25. 

The demand for Beef this morning is by no means good, notwithstanding the sup- 
ply is limited. 4s, 4d. are to-day’s figures for the best qualities, and 3s. 6d. for in- 
ferior sorts, a reduction upon the highest value of 2d. per stone from last Monday. 

Both Mutton and Lamb are much depressed, and lower, Mutton by 2d. and Lamb 
by 4d. per stone. 

Veai also has a dull sale, but is still at 5s. 

Pork is without variation. 

To sink the offal—per stone of Sibs. 
Beef, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. Veal, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. Id. 
Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. | Pork, 4s. 0d. to 4s, 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Lamb, 4s. 0d. to 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 
Head of Cattle this day. Beasts, 444—Sheep, 13,590—Calves, 384—Pigs, 120. 
Head of Cattle on Monday. Beasts, 2,244—Sheep, 29,620—Calves, 266—Pigs, 140. 


NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 

Beef,........28. 8d. to 3s. Sd. Veal,........38. 4d. to 4s, Sd. 

Mutton,. ....3s, Od, to 4s. 0d. Pork,........38. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 
Lamb, 3s. 8d. to 5s, 0d. 


PRICES OF HOPS, Jury 25. 

Kent Pockets ...... ..... 31. 0s. to 3l. 6s. to 31. 15s. per cwt. 

Sussex Pockets ...... ++ 2l. Ifs. to 31. 33. to Sl. 8s. 

Essex Pockets ......-. . 31 Os. to 31. 3s, to 31. 10s. 
Farnham, fine ....... 51. Os. to Gl. 6s.—Seconds .. ..... 41. 10s. to 51, 5s. 

Kent Bags ceccescccce 21. 103. to 21. 15s. to St, 3s. per cwt. 

Sussex Bags.... eseeeseee 21. 8s. to 21. 12s, to 21. 16s. 

Essex Bags .....++.+-++- 2. 10s. to 21. lds. to 31. Os. 

Old Duty laid at 195,0001. 





























PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Juty 24. 
SmiTHFIELD.—Hay, 90s. to 95s.—Inferior, 60s. to S5s,—Clover, 100s. to 105s.— 
Inferior, 70s. to 95s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 
WutrecHare..—Clover, 90s. to 115s.—Hay, 72s. to 96s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 
Sr. James’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 80s. to 105s.—In - 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, —s.to —s.; new 55s. to 78s.—Clover, 
100s. to 115s.; new, —s.to —s.—Wheat Straw, 33s. to 39s.—Oat, —s. to —S.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, —s. to—s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Good supply, and 
trade exceedingly dull. 





COAL MARKET, Juty 23. vs 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. rices, 
. 93 Newcastle cscs coe oe Dd ve cees ceeceee 338, Od. to 35s. Od. 





A Sunderland cccceresceeQ® aveteercecnane 80s, Gd, to 5, Od, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





This day is published, in foolscap 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


E COURSE of TIME: A Poem in 
Ten Books. By the Rev. ROBERT POLLOK, 
A.M. The fifth Edition. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and 
‘T. Cadell, Strand, London, 


THE SPECTATOR. 
RDERS and ADVERTISEMENTS 
for the SPECTATOR will be received by the 
Subscriber—the Proprietor’s Agent in this City. 
63, Princes Street, Edinburgh, Vv. C. BAIRD. 
23rd July, 1828. 





This Day is Published, handsomely printed in imperial 
8vo. embellished with a Map and numerous Engra- 
vings, (Dedicated to Lord Auckland,) price 30s. bds. 


ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED. By 
the Rev. W. M. KINSEY, B.D., Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Auckland. 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, jun. and 
Richter, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho- 
square. 





TO ADVERTISERS, 
LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MA- 


GAZINE.—The large and increasing circulation 
of Blackwood’s Magazine throughout England and 
Ireland, as well as Scotland, and in the Colonies, ren- 
ders it a peculiarly desirable channel fur advertise- 
ments of Heritable Properties, and others of a miscel- 
laneous character, which require to be extensively cir- 
culated ; and as magazines are not so speedily thrown 
aside as newspapers, but continue to interest and pass 
from hand to hand for a much longer period, the 
chances of the advertisements they contain being pre- 
served, read, and attended to, are thereby greatly in- 
creased, 

Advertisements are inserted on the following terms :— 
oa 

- - U10 

0 0 


Not exceeding 10 lines, ) 
1 5 


Per line beyondten, - - - - 
Halfacolumn, - - - - - 

A column, ay a a 

Whole page, - - - - - - 4 0 

Bills stiched into Blackwood’s Magazine at five gui- 
neas fora whole sheet, and at four guineas for a half- 
sheet, or under. Of these SevEN THOUSAND copies 
are required, - 

Advertisements and Bills to heleft with Mr. Cadell, 
141, Strand, London, not later than the 8th, and at No. 
17, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, not later than the 16th 
of the month. 





ORIENTAL WORKS 


Recently Published, and in progress for Publication, 


by the 
LONDON ORIENTAL INSTITUTION. 

One of the best means of promoting the study of 
Eastern Languages being to place within the reach 
of Students a sufficient number of Practical Ele- 
mentary Works, the following have been undertaken ° 


HE ‘CLAVIS ORIENTALIS,’ con- 

taining a brief Introduction to the Principles of 
Oriental Writing, and to the Knowledge of the Arabic 
and Persian Characters, printed and manuscript, illus- 
trated by Fourteen Copper-plate Engravings; also a 
Concise Sketch of the Principles of HINDOOSTANEE 
GRAMMAR, expressly adapted to the comprehension 
of beginners, and meant as an Introduction to the more 
alifficult and abstruse Elementary Works already ex- 
isting. Price 10s. 

2. A New PERSIAN GRAMMAR, containing in a 
series of Coneise and Perspicuous Rules, a distinct 
View of the Elementary Principles of that useful and 
elegant Language, with Selections from the best writers ; 
enriched by engravings from twovaluable Oriental MSS, 
of the Odes of Hafiz ; intended as an introduction to 
the works of that celebrated poet. Price 10s. 


3. The UKHLAQI HINDEE, or Indian Ethics (Part 
I.) ; translated into Hindoostanee, from a Persian ver- 
sion of the celebrated Hitoopudes, by 12 Head Moonshee 
of the College of Fort William, in Bengal; and pube 
lished there in 1803, under the Superintendence of th- 
Hindoostanee Professor (but now out of print), and by 
him highly recommended as a Class Book for Hindoos- 
tanee Students. The present edition is still more 
useful, being engraved in imitation of the Persian MS. 
hand, and therefore a highly useful introductory exer- 
cise to the reading of Oriental MSS. It may be com- 
pleted in eight parts, at five shillings each, and is of the 
4to. size. Price 5s. 

4, FIRST ANNUAL REPORT on the progress of 
Oriental Education in England, with an APPENDIX, 
containing an Account of various Elementary Works 
on Oriental Literature. 


5. ESSAY on the HINDOOSTANEE TONGUE, or 
principal Language of India, explaining its Origin and 
Structure, the Premiums held out by the Government 
for its Cultivation, with the Advantages resulting there- 
from ; Ist, To Civilians or Writers; 2d, To Military 
and Medical Officers; 3d, To British Merchants, Mis- 
sionaries, and others destined to reside in any part of 
India; with a Critical Account of the most useful 
Works hitherto published on the subject : embracing 
whatever information is considered most important for 
Gentlemen proceeding to the East. Price 2s. 6d. 


6. ASPECIMEN of the WORKS of HAFIZ, in the 
original, from an exquisite Oriental MS. of which it is 
proposed to publish a Fac-simile Engraving, so as to 
present the most popular of the Eastern Poets to the 
eyes of Europe in his native garb. As the Engraving 
and Printing of even a small edition of such a work 
must costa very large sum, and the demand for Oriental 
books is far more limited and uncertain than for any 
other species of literature, the Editors do not consider 
it safe to proceed with such an undertaking, till at least 
one hundred copies are subscribed for, as a guarantee 
of success. In order therefore to put it in the option 
of Orientalists of Europe to possess themselves, on easy 
terms, of the most exquisite copy ever published of the 
Anacreon of the East, the Work will come out in 
Twenty successive Parts, at five shillings each. The 
work, when complete, would form a neat volume royal 
octavo. 

Specimens of the above works may be seen, and copies 
of them secured, by application to Messrs. Howell and 
Stewart, 295, Holborn; Cochran, Strand; Hunter, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard ; J. Richardson, 23, Cornhill; 
Dondey Dupre, Paris; and other principal Qriental 
Booksellers and Publishers in Eyrope, 














Just Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. boards, 


ECOLLECTIONS of a SERVICE 
of THREE YEARS during the WAR-OF-EX- 
TERMINATION in the Republics of VENEZUELA 
and COLOMBIA. By an OFFICER of the Colombian 
Navy. 
Hunt and Clarke, York-street, Covent-garden. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Vos. XIX. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 18mo., 3s. 6d. boards, or in 3 
Parts, ls. each; tine Edition, 6s. extra boards; with 
a Portrait engraved by Scriven, 


FINHE LIFE of THEOBALD WOLFE 

TONE, WRITTEN by HIMSELF, and extracted 
from his Journals. The AMericANn Edition of his 
Life and Works, edited by his Son WILLIAM THEO- 
BALD WOLFE TONE. 

*,* The present edition of the Memoirs of this re- 
markable man contains the whole of his AvToBro- 
GRAPHY, with a cautious abridgment from his journal 
of such portions as would be uninteresting to the ge- 
neral reader. 

Hunt and Clarke, York-street, Covent-garden. 





This day is published, by James Cawthorn, Cockspur 
Street, 
HE BEAUTIES of DON JUAN, in- 
cluding those Passages only which are calculated 
to extend the real fame of Lord Byron, and inscribed, 
with profound respect, to his Lordship’s Sister. 

“This is a very captivating volume, with all the im- 
purities of Don Juan expurgated, and yet displaying a 
galaxy of connected lustre which is well calculated to 
throw a halo of splendour round the memory of Lord 
Byron. It may with pérfect propriety be put into fe- 
male hands, from which the levities and pruriencies of 
the entire Poem too justly excluded it, in spite of all 
its charms of genius.”—Literary Gazette, July, 1828. 


i ONDON ORIENTAL INSTITU- 
TION, 23, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 
Established by Dr. J. Bortuwick Gitcnrist, LL.D. 
And under the Direction of SanpFoRD ARNoT, 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
and DuNcCAN Forses, A.M. 

For initiating Gentlemen proceeding to British India, 
and other parts of the East, in the Grammatical 
Principles and Colloquial Practice of the most essen- 
tial Native Languages, 


Dr. J.B. Gilchrist having, in the latter part of 1826, 
engaged to resign his Oriental Class in London to his 
coadjutors above named (who had recently returned 
from a residence of some time in the East) under a 
pledge to continue to it his utmost support as long as 
required, by gratuitous Lectures, &c. at their Seminary, 
they have the satisfaction to state that it has since been 
carried on with uniformly increasing success and ad- 
vantage to Education. 

In proof of this, they feel justified in mentioning, 
that those who have studied only a short period under 
their care, have been thereby enabled to obtain the 
Oriental Prizes awarded at the several examinations 
which have since occurred of Candidates for the valu- 
able Civil Appointments of British India, as well as for 
the preparatory academic honours of the East India 
Company’s Seminaries at home and abroad. 

The plan of instruction has been formed on the most 
comprehensive principle, in order to meet, as far as 
possible, the views and circumstances of every eastern 
adventurer. The most simple and expeditious method 
yet proposed for imparting a general elementary know- 
ledge of the court and popular languages of India is point- 
ed out in afew lessons to those who have only a week or 
two to bestow in acquiring the principles and true pro- 
nunciation previous to embarking, that they may pursue 
their studies advantageously during the leisure of the 
outward voyage ; and the use of the Oriental characters, 
printed and manuscript, including the mede of writing 
the Arabic, Persian, and Naguree or Sanscrit, &c. to 
such as have time and inclination to become proticient 
Eastern linguists. 

To facilitate these acquisitions, the Conductors of 
this Institution have prepared and printed at great ex- 
pense elementary treatises on the Hindoostanee and 
Persian languages, suited to beginners; with numerous 
Engravings of the Oriental written character, including 
fac-simile specimens of MSS. of the works of Hafiz, 
&c. to serve as an easy introduction to the reading of 
Oriental manuscripts. 

The Student also enjoys the free use of all the best 
Grammars, Dictionaries, and other elementary works 
extant, at the Institution, until he is able to supply 
himself with the proper books, as he actually requires 
them, from his bookseller—an eventual saving of 10/. or 
151. to each, which might otherwise be misapplied in 
useless purchases. To guard against this, Gentlemen 
when going abroad will be assisted in selecting the 
Works best suited for the countries intended to be 
visited. 

In order to meet the wishes of families at a distance, 
one or two Pupils may be accommodated with Apart- 
ments at the Institution, under the immediate eye of 
its superintendents, where they will also receive pri- 
vate assistance in their Oriental, Classical, and Mathe- 
matical studies, if required. 

Translations of Oriental Manuscripts, and also from 
European Compositions, into the Arabic and other 


‘Eastern Languages, may be obtained on reasonable 


terms ; and should the public exigencies require it, 
British officers and others proceeding to the Levant, 
may have an opportunity of qualifying themselves with 
a knowledge of the Turkish, &c. by the instructions of 
a gentleman educated in Northern Asia. 


Further particulars may be learned on application to 
Messrs. Howell and Stewart, 295, Holborn ; Richardson, 
23, Ne goa 3 fone, 103, Strand; Hunter, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard ; Dondey Dupre, Paris; and other priaci- 
pal Qriental Booksellers in Europe," 





FoR HOBART TOWN, (with leave to 

call at "LAUNCESTON) VAN DIEMEN’S 
AND, the fine First Class Ship LADY ROWENA, 
BOURN RUSSELL, Commander. Burthen 330 Tons. 
Lying in the West India Dock. Has fine accommo- 
dations for Passengers. 

For Passage and Freight apply to Buckles, Bagster, 
and Buckle, 33, Mark Lane; or to Walter Buchanan, 
No. 4, Leadenhall-Street. 

This Vessel is chartered by the Van Diemen’s Land 
Company; and Shippers may be assured that she will 
be despatched from Gravesend on or before 31st July 
next. 





To succeed the Lady Rowena, and has great part of her 
Cargo on board, 


OR VAN DIEMEN’S LAND and 
NEW SOUTH WALES, the beautiful First Class 
coppered Ship, FAIRFIELD, JAMES BOOTH, Com- 
mander; burthen 260 Tons. Lying‘in the London 
Dock. Has good accommodation for Cabin and Steer- 
age Passengers. 
For Passage and Freight apply to Walter Buchanan, 
No. 4, Leadenhall-street. 
This Vessel will be followed by the fine Brig Lion, 
Captain Alexander Kenn. 





MONUMENT TO LORD BYRON. 
Albemarle-Street, July 9, 1828. 
T a MEETING of the SUB-COM- 


MITTEE for superintending the Subscription 
for raising a MONUMENTAL STATUE to LORD 
BYRON, the following Contributions were announced. 

Subscriptions already received : 


o 
. 


Earl of Clare .....sccccccccsecrsssees OO 
Sir S. Graham, Bart. ........ 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Marquis of Lansdowne 
The Hon. D. Kinnaird 
I. D’Israeli, Esq. ..seceseeeceses 
Hon. F,. Byng .. «0.0 se cesececcsece 
Marquis of Tavistock, M.P. .... 
Lieutenant-Colonel Leake . 
Lord Holland .........006- 
J. Phillips, Esq., R./ 
The Right Hon. Stra 
C. Baring Wall, Esq. 
Duke of Devonshire .,.......+ee000% 
Charles Kemble, Esq. ......e0eeeee 
Thomas Moore, Esq. ..++.eeeeeseee- 
W.S. Rose, Esq. .e.sceccces 
J. C. Hobhouse, Esq. ° 
John Murray, Esq. .....+. ecvcceveccs 100 
Lord Sidney Osborne .......++0++ 
The Rev. G. Attwich ......ceeeseces 
Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh .... 
David Baillie, Esq. .......eeeeeeeees 
M.A. Shee, Esq., R.A. ..cccecevees 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq, «o.. seeees eeees 
H.H. Joy, Esq. .. . «+ 
Sir F. Burdett, Bart., M.P. ... 
W. J. Bankes, Esq. .. 220s seseeseeee 
Thomas Davison, Esq. .. .. ++. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wildman . 
James Smith, Esq. ....-.00 eee eeeee 
The Hon. George Agar Ellis ..... 2 
Lord: Dacre i. ....cccccces cocvce woe 
Edward Finden, Esq. .....+..00++ 
Stephen Dickson, Esq. 
Rey. W.L. Bowles 
Countess of Jersey . . 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
Earl of Dudley ...... 
Lord Alvanley —...++ seeee 
Right Hon. R. Peel, M.P. ......- 
W. Yates Peel, Esq., M.P. ....-0+.00 0 
Hon. L. Stanhope ....... 
Earl Cowper .....+.+0+ 
Viscount Normanby, M.P......+.. 
A. Baring, Esq., M.P. .. cess seceeeeee 
Francis Jeffray, Esq. ...+++ ++ 
Paul Methuen, Esq......... 
Thomas Denman, Esq. .....+ 
Michael Bruce, Esq. ...... 
Robert Adair, Fsq. 2.6 eseeeee 
Edward Ellice, Esq......eeesesseeeee 
Smith, Esq. .... 6 eee ove 
Lieutenant-Colonel D’Aguelar ....... 
Edward W. Foster, Esq. .. ..++++ +0 
Thos. E. Foster, Esq. .... 2 -see+> 
Thomas Hope, Esq. « ... eee eeoee 
Messrs. Galignani, (Paris) ....++++++- 
Lady Caroline Powlett ......+.-sse0++ 
Lady Lyndhurst ....00 scsceecereeee 
Marquis of Sligo ....6 seseseseeeces 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. .....+++0- 
Earl Jersey ....-e.see coe eve ° 
Chandos Leigh, Esq. ..-..see+ee 


Subscriptions will be received at the following 
Banking Houses, both in Great Britaln and on the 
Continent. 


Messrs. Ransom and Co., Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, and 
Co., Messrs. Coutts and Co., and Messrs. Drummond 
and Co., London; Messrs, Ball and Plunket, and 
Messrs. Latouche, Dublin; Sir W. Forbes, and Co., 
Edinburgh; Messrs. Lafitte, Paris; Messrs. Hentsch 
and Co., Geneva; Messrs. Barry and Co., Genoa; 
Messrs. Donat, Orsey, and Co., Florence; Messrs. 
Torlonia, Rome; Messrs. Falconet, Naples; Messrs. 
Gogel, Frankfort. 


The Sub-Committee consists of the following Mem- 
bers, to whom Communications may be addressed, di- 
rected to No. 50, Albemarle-street ; W.J. Bankes, Esq.; 
Farl of Clare; Hon. G. Agar Ellis, M.P.; J.C. Hob- 
house, Esq., M.P.; Lord Holland; Hon. D. Kinnaird ; 
Samuel Rogers, Esq.; John Murray, Esq., Honorary 
Secretary. 
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Published by F. C. Wesruey, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Newsmen 
in Town and Country. 





